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Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz tells Cleveland convention he will serve as ULC Secretary 
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“Please Don’t Cry’’ 


Ar LAstT Jimmy’s mother had proof that money had 
been disappearing from her pocketbook, and it was proof 
of the most heartrending sort. 

There before her stood Jimmy, holding in his hand 
her open pocketbook from which he had been about to 
take a coin as she had come upon him unexpectedly. 

Jimmy dropped his head and seemed to steel himself 
for the punishment he felt was inevitable. When, after a 
moment, no blow descended, he slowly raised his eyes to 
meet those of his mother, and behold! in her eyes there 
was no anger, but huge tears were creeping down her 
cheeks. 

In a flash the youngster realized that he had somehow 
wounded his mother terribly. Repentance leaped into 
his eyes as he begged, “Don’t cry, Mother, please don’t 
cry! I promise Pll never take money from your pocket- 
book again.” 

Jimmy had learned the lesson we older ones some- 
times never learn about God. RosBert CLARK 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Decide on college for China 

Establishment of a college was 
planned by the general assembly of the 
Lutheran Church in China, held Octo- 
ber 20-24, near Hankow in central 
China. Training of candidates for the 
ministry as well as other church lead- 
ers will be possible in such a school. 

There has been no Lutheran college 
in China since the closing of a Church 
of Sweden institution nearly 20 years 
ago. A theological seminary is main- 
tained at Shekow, in Hupeh Province, 
near Hankow. 

The new school will be supported by 
12 missions, including four maintained 
by Lutherans of America and eight es- 
tablished by societies in Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany, Norway, and Sweden. 

The assembly of the Lutheran Church 
of China was the first since 1937. Pres- 
ent were representatives of the Danish 
mission in Manchuria, who had been 
cut off for 12 years from Lutherans of 
China by the Japanese Manchoukuo 
puppet state. 

Dr. Peng Fu was re-elected president 
of the church. Lutherans of China are 
rather loosely organized in a federa- 
tion, but are planning to form a com- 
pact indigenous church. Besides main- 
taining the union theological seminary, 
the Lutherans have a publication house 
in Hankow. Most active of all Prot- 
estants in establishing new missions in 
China since 1900, Lutheran member- 
ship is above 50,000. 

“Spiritual morale high . . . church on 
march again,” reported Dr. Paul P. 
Anspach, ULC missionary, from the 
October general assembly. 


Big Reformation celebration 
More widespread than ever before in 


America was the 1946 observance 
Reformation Sunday. In Clevelé 
12,000 filled the public auditorit 
They heard Bishop G. Bromley Oxnz 
Methodist churchman, attack the F 
man Catholic Church for seeking to 
a state as well as a church. 

Many Protestants do not know, ° 
bishop said, “that the Roman Cathe 
Church as a state has been involved 
unfortunate intrigue that matches + 
sordid bargains of so-called secu 
states.” 

In Washington, D. C., Dr. Abdel Ri 
Wentz, president of the Gettyshi 
Seminary, told 2,000 in the Washingt 
Cathedral that Protestants are worki 
together and rising together “in th 
might” to repel the “taunt” that th 
are divided. 

In Erie, Pa., at a service arranged 
the local Council of Churches, 1 
speaker was Dr. P. O. Bersell, pre 
ident of the Augustana Synod. Cinci 
nati had a union service in which | 
Paul E. Scherer (professor, Uni 
Seminary, New York) told 6,000 t1 
“the world desperately needs Pri 
estantism.” It is the most active 1 
ligious element in history. In St. Lo 
a huge audience heard a Reformati 
Sunday address delivered by Dr. Ral 
Sockman. 

New York City on Nov. 3 had an a 
Lutheran Reformation rally at the W: 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Speakers were I 
O. Frederick Nolde, Philadelphia Sen 
nary professor, and Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton, ULC stewardship secretai 


Election day echo 

“Vote Protestant” was the idea a | 
of people got from a letter sent to : 
Ohio pastors over the signature of I 
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37. Lamb, executive secretary of the 
o Council of Churches. Objections 
the letter were expressed by out- 
“Sfiding Protestant ministers and by 
elfiige Julius M. Kovachy, president of 
4% Cleveland Church Federation. 
Yr. Lamb’s letter, reports Religious 
‘'Mws Service, told pastors to note that 
"x out of nine candidates for state of- 
es on the Democratic ticket are Cath- 
'@: whereas there are no Catholics on 
‘]. Republican ticket.” 
“4 statement of protest against the 
‘Tmb letter, issued by Judge Kovachy 
‘Ud seven clergymen, said that “voters 
suld not concern themselves with 
‘Miat church a candidate attends, but 


only with the question of his ability to 
serve the best interests of all the people 
of Ohio.” 

In Chicago the Church Federation 
asked citizens to defeat a state bonus 
bill which would pay $385,000,000 to 
veterans. Income from a race track tax 
would be used as one source of the vet- 
erans’ fund. : 

The Church Federation said it is 
“convinced that any law which has the 
effect of legalizing gambling at race 
tracks irrevocably for 25 years... is 
contrary to good political morality.” 


"Word of Power" 


Among the boys crawling across 


OUTWARD BOUND. Forty-one missionaries board plane for Nigeria, Africa. They will work at 
Sudan Interior Mission. During autumn months nearly 1,000 U.S. missionaries will be going back 
Religious News Service Photo 


to their posts in various lands. 
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Guadalcanal in the early months of 1944 
was a lonely Marine. Suddenly he hit 
on the idea of writing his mother to 
read a chapter from the New Testament 
every day. He would do the same. They 
would, in a sense, be united. 

The American Bible Society read his 
letter and recognized the possibilities 
of shared Bible reading by service men 
and women and their loved ones at 
home. A campaign was launched. Dur- 
ing December 1944 more people read 
their Bible than ever before in Amer- 
ican history. 

This year the society is sponsoring 
its third worldwide Bible reading pro- 
gram. Passages featuring “Spiritual 
Pioneers” who found the “Word of 
Power” for the age in which they lived 
have been chosen. A selection for every 
day from Thanksgiving to Christmas is 
listed. Day of special emphasis will be 
Dec. 8, Universal Bible Sunday. 

“Not snap shots but time exposures” 
is one of the suggestions on how to read 
the Bible. Other advice is- to read 
slowly and alertly, to “underline pas- 
sages which strike fire,’ to memorize 
one key verse each day, to keep a def- 
inite daily time for reading. 

Listed passages are: 

Thanksgiving, Nov. 28—Genesis 8:20—9:17 (Noah) 
Friday—Genesis 12:1-9; 17:1-8 (Abraham) 
Saturday—Genesis 32 (Jacob) 

Sunday, Dec. I|—Genesis 37 (Joseph) 
Monday—Exodus 3 (Moses) 

Tuesday—Ruth | (Ruth) 

Wednesday—! Samuel 3 (Samuel) 
Thursday—I Samuel 16; Psalm 139 (David) 
Friday—I Kings 19:9-18 (Elijah) 
Saturday—Nehemiah 6 (Nehemiah) 

Sunday, Dec. 8—Zechariah 4 (Zerubbabel) 
Monday—Isaiah 1:1-20; 6 (Isaiah) 
Tuesday—lIsaiah 52:13—53:12 (God's Servant) 
Wednesday—Jeremiah 1!:|—2:13 (Jeremiah) 
Thursday—Daniel 6 (Daniel) 

Friday—Luke 1:26-56 (Mary) 
Saturday—Matthew 3:1-17 (John the Baptist) 
Sunday, Dec. I5—John 3-17 (Nicodemus) 


Monday—Luke 10:30-42 (Good Samaritan; 
Bethany) 
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Tuesday—Luke 15:11-24 (Prodigal Son) 
Wednesday—John 13:1-17 (Jesus) 

Thursday—John 17 (Jesus) 

Friday—Acts 2 (Peter) 

Saturday—Acts 6:8-15; 7:44-60 (Stephen) 

Sunday, Dec. 22—Acts 9:1-9; 13:14-43 (Paul) 
Monday—II Timothy 1:!-18 (Timothy) 
Tuesday—Hebrews 11:24—12:2 (Heroes of The Fal 
Christmas—Matthew 2 (Jesus) 


"Black market"’ in Bibles 

The American Bible Society has i 
hands full. Shortages of the scripture 
exist around the world. 

A Bible “black market” has sprum 
up in Brazil. Three-dollar copies com- 
mand a price of $7.50. Prediction is thai 
Latin America will require 235,4 
Bibles, 324,610 Testaments, and 3,249,57 
scripture portions annually for the ne 
three years. 

Toyohiko Kagawa reports from Japar 
that “schools and colleges are a 
in orders by thousands.” He says that 
nothing like the present demand has 
been seen in the history of Christianity 
in Japan. 

In Bavaria one woman came back 
four times, each time walking 15 miles: 
before she could get a Bible. Many 
thousands, like her, do not have copies 
of the scriptures. 
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Free: One million Bibles 

Eleven million Bibles were bought by 
the War Department during the war 
They were sent wherever GIs went 
Soldiers from Africa to China tuckee 
pocket-size Bibles under their blankets 
and into their knapsacks. 

Today, because of the reduced size 
of the army, a surplus of Bibles exists 
The War Assets Administration has au- 
thorized the army Chief of Chaplain: 
to supervise the free distribution of ap- 
proximately one million Bibles. 

For Protestants is the King James 
version. For Roman Catholics is the 
Douay version. For Jews is a versior 
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jpared by Jewish authorities. Pri- 
y in distribution is given religious, 
cational, and benevolent institu- 
as. i 

Sibles have been given away in 
olesale lots, not separately to indi- 
uals. At the Philadelphia WAA of- 
», the Salvation Army asked for 
J00. The Pennsylvania Life Insur- 
»e Company asked for 250,000 for dis- 
gution to its policyholders, but could 
t make out a good case for itself as a 
ligious or charitable” organization. 
3uildings as well as Bibles are com- 
‘to church institutions from govern- 
nt surpluses. War-built government 
ildings valued at $70,000,000 are be- 
; converted into college classrooms, 
oratories, dormitories. Among 38 
onstruction projects approved are 
se scheduled for Wagner College, 
iten Island, N. Y., and Luther Col- 
e, Decorah, Iowa. 


nner 
\DIMIR is victor. The council of the Russian 


nodox Church has endorsed Vladimir (left) 
Exarch of the western European dioceses, 
er than Metropolitan Seraphim (right). 
limir refuses to submit to authority of 
cow. Religious News Service Photos 
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Religion is popular 

The newest “R’—religion—has_ be- 
come a popular subject in the high 
schools of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Pa. When weekday religious 
education classes opened this fall over 
12,000 enrolled. 

Such instruction in Pittsburgh has 
been under the direction of an inter- 
faith council since the city board of 
education in 1939 permitted churches to 
provide an educational program. Classes 
began in 1940, with 600 students. 

Life and teachings of Jesus, Old and 
New Testament biography and history, 
and history of the Christian church are 
taught. 

Today weekday religious schools are 
held in 1,800 communities in 46 states. 
Over 1,500,000 students are enrolled. 


KEY FIGURE in Russian Orthodox Church af- 
fairs, Father Seraphim Rodinoff visited head- 
quarters of World Council of Churches in 
Geneva and went to Moscow with his report. 

Religious News Service Photo 
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Detroit argues over religious education 

Detroit will air its disagreements over 
released-time religious education in the 
city schools at a “public hearing” on 
Nov. 17. The forum is the result of 
opposition to the religious program 
from Wayne University’s Professor 
Alfred McClung Lee. 

Scheduled to debate in favor of the 
schools is Lawyer. Owen Rall. He was 
counsel for the defense in the unsuc- 
cessful Champaign, Ill, trial (see THE 
LUTHERAN, Feb. 6. 1946) to abolish the 
system there. He will also be defense 
lawyer in an appeal of this case. 

Said the Rev. J. Perry Prather, vice- 
president of the Detroit Council of 
Churches: “What we have to do is to 
have an enlightened public. This is the 
only major city in America that does 
not have a program of weekday re- 
ligious education.” 


Reissig did not picket 

Somebody seems to have wanted to 
spread the idea that Dr. Frederick E. 
Reissig was among those who picketed 
the White House on behalf of COs last 
month. His name was listed in advance 
releases regarding the picketing plan, 
and was included in newspaper ac- 
counts after the picketing took place. 

THe LuTHERAN of Oct. 30 gave Dr. 
Reissig credit for being among the 
placard bearers who picketed Mr. Tru- 
man’s residence on Oct. 16. 

“T had no part whatsoever in picket- 
ing the White House,” says Dr. Reissig, 
who is executive secretary of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches and a 
prominent Lutheran clergyman. “I did, 
however, help to arrange an interview 
with Mr. David Niles, administrative 
assistant to the President, and did see 
Mr. Niles in company with five other 
ministers. I was also one of the five to 
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visit the office of the Assistant to 
Attorney General in regard to 
nesty.” 

Plea made by the pickets on be 
of the COs is that those still in pri 
be released immediately, and those 
ready released be given back their 
civil rights. The ULC endorsed 
proposal at its Cleveland convention. 


ULPH to start in Los Angeles 

A branch office and book store of 
United Lutheran Publication House 
be opened in Los Angeles within a 
months. A property at 3103 W. Sis 
Street, near Wilshire Boulevard, 
been leased. 

Action regarding Los Angeles we 
taken by the ULC Board of Poblati 
at a meeting Oct. 29. Help in securi 
the new headquarters had been pre 
vided by Dr. James P. Beasom, pres 
ident of the California Synod. 

First of the branch stores to 
opened according to a ULPH e 
policy is in Baltimore. This one is © 
be ready for business in mid-Nove 
ber. A Canadian publication al 
representing the ULPH as well as th 
ALC Wariburg Press and perhaps othi 
Lutheran agencies, has been appro 

Hon. Hiram Keller, judge of 
Bucks County Court, Pennsylv. 
was elected president of the UL 
Board of Publication at the Oct. 
meeting. Vice-president is Dr. Russe 
D. Snyder, Philadelphia Seminary pr» 
fessor. Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, preside 
of the Maryland Synod, was re-elect) 
secretary. Treasurer is Mrs. M. 
Roberts, ULPH executive. Mr. Fray 
Rhody was named to the new positis 
of administrative secretary to ass! 
Col. H. Torrey Walker, executive se 
retary, in direction of the million-de 
lar-per-year operations of the ULPE 
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PoLaAND Has a “Central Planning 
ard” which has set itself the task of 
ying the Poles as much consumer 
Bods in 1947 as they had in prewar 
738, three times as much as in 1945. 
J, 1950 they hope to give Poland 58 
r cent more than prewar supplies. 
This is to be done by industrializing 
olish economy away from its super- 
sricultural way of life. The moving 
rit of the program is Czeslaw Bob- 
ywski, who developed his economic 
atlook in capitalistic western centers 
aring the war, which accounts for his 
ype to “interest the western bankers” 
» the extent of financing his program. 
'ven the enemies of the present Polish 
overnment testify to the honesty of 
obrowski and his group. 
Considering the current Polish gov- 
imment’s attitude toward “western im- 
erialism and capitalism,” the security 
£ such investments is naturally sub- 
ect to doubt. Bobrowski emphatically 
ontends that “neither the Soviet gov- 
rnment nor the Polish government is 
lriving for communism in Poland.” 


‘rade 

As A COMMENTARY on the instability 
yf controlled markets, the present in- 
erest of Czechoslovakia’s textile com- 
vanies in American cotton is sugges- 
ive. Russia has been making rather 
trict bargains with her satellites and 
veaker neighbors, on whom she can 
xert a measure of control. In this way 
he has arranged to take most of the 
Szech export products, and in return 
days with Russian raw materials, es- 
vecially cotton, since cotton products 
wwe what she needs. 

Economic dislocation and variable 
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currency values and exchanges are 
naturally the order of the day. But at 
the best they are artificial and neces- 
sarily unsatisfactory. That is why the 
Czech factories want American cotton; 
the Russian commodity is too short in 
fiber, and the bales are badly cleaned. 
The long staple American cotton is 
needed to fabricate durable cotton 
cloth. Besides the Czechs like dealing 
with Americans. 


Reparation 

THE PRESSURE for heavy reparations 
from Italy is causing the Italian gov- 
ernment to counter with a demand 
upon Russia. When the Germans re- 
treated from northern Italy they re- 
moved vast quantities of industrial 
equipment, and shipped it to Austria, 
where the Russians found it and shipped 
it home. The most valuable of this 
equipment was taken from the Fiat and 
Montecatina plants, and Moscow was 
pledged to restore this loot. 

So far she has shown no signs of do- 
ing so. Now Italy is preparing her case 
for U.N., which will virtually demand 
either the return of the equipment 
seized by the Red Army or the cancel- 
lation of Russia’s bill for reparations. 
The equipment, says Italy, is worth far 
more than the $100,000,000 Moscow is 
demanding. 


Losses 

“THe Nation” (Oct. 5), a weekly of 
liberal tendencies, is responsible for the 
report of “inside information” from 
China which casts serious doubt on the 
great victories announced by the Kuo- 
mintang government’s drive against the 
communist rebels. The report, emanat- 
ing from Chinese communist sources, 
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says the outcome of the past six weeks’ 
fighting has been a loss of 130,000 of thx 
Kuomintang troops, or about 15 per 
cent of their combat effectives. 

Losses of the Red Army are reported 
as much lighter. The losses are partly 
accounted for by “large-scale deser- 
tions and the surrender of several im- 
portant units.” It is further stated that 
“the American arms captured will 
equip three Communist divisions”; 
likewise, “an increasing amount of 
lend-lease material in the hands of 
Yeman soldiers.” 

The last item is natural enough in 
the light of transactions openly reported 
by the U.S. government. Whatever may 
be the true state of affairs, the Amer- 
ican public, as morally and financially 
interested parties, have a right to know 
the facts. 


Marriage 

Ficures issuing from the U.S. divorce 
mill are growing ever more depressing. 
The United States News (Oct. 4) pre- 
sents a graph which notes, in a striking 
way, 141,527 divorces in 1919 and 
550,000 in 1946, with the sharpest rise 
from 251,000 in 1939. 

This last jump evidently emanates 
from the “sky-rocketing number of 
family break-ups” following the end of 
the war. These were caused by several 
conditions—the many couples forced to 
live apart during the war, and develop- 
ing other associations; the loosening of 
responsibilities to the home on the part 
of women working in the war-plants, 
who liked the new freedom they bought 
with their wages; the tension under 
which many war-marriages were con- 
tracted; the disillusion that followed 
many Overseas marriages, resulting of- 
ten from clashing of alien cultures. 

It is true, however, that the greatly 
increased number of marriages partly 
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accounts for the problem—an expe 
1,800,000 couples this year. But 
deadly comparison is presented in 
figures—11.2 per cent estimated ir 
crease of 1946 marriages over those 
1945, faces the 1945 marriage increase ' 
11.4 per cent over 1944, but also f 
that period there was a 25.5 per ce 
increase of divorces. 


Distance 

SwISss ELECTRICAL engineers have 
covered a way of transmitting electri 
power over long distances. It is beir 
used in a project now on foot to provic 
all Denmark with electrical power fros 
Norway. At a cost of $21,000,000 it i 
proposed to run an undersea cable be 
tween the two countries, across th 
Skagerrack, to carry the current. 

Switzerland will likely turn this ir 
genuity of her engineers to a simile} 
use of her super-abundant water powe 
for the countries surrounding her. Ital; 
lacking coal, could do the same thin» 
as soon as her electric system, disor 
ganized by the war, can be rebuilt. 


Aluminum 
ALUMINUM Is getting set to invac 
the realm of bamboo and rattan furni} 
ture. The proposed invasion is occé 
sioned by a two-fold crisis: (1) Th} 
end of the war has left the industria 
world with enormous surpluses © 
aluminum; (2) The result of the wa 
has induced in the Philippines am 
South America, the main producers ¢ 
bamboo and rattan, a short supply du 
to labor shortage and production dif 
ficulties. Aluminum will become a com 
petitor hard to dislodge, because it wi’ 
provide furniture unaffected by th» 
climate of the lands—China and South - 
east Asia—which have hitherto favore» 
bamboo and rattan. . 
—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


a PICKETS AND PREACHERS 

There ought to be compulsory arbi- 
ation for labor-management disputes. 
proper court has legal power to dis- 
ilve a.man’s home; a court has power 


yer a man’s life. Why shouldn’t we 
ave a Labor Court to deal as eonclu- 
vely with wages, and working condi- 
ons—less sacred than home or life? 
Such judicial handling would prevent 
e moronic displays recently exhibited 
1 front of 18 Washington hotels. Why 
jJnust honest workers and managers be 
ubjected to the indignities of a never- 
ding picket line? 

Hotels, like railroads and coal, are 
ot private affairs. Hundreds of varied 
usiness interests in this city lost time 
nd money because of this strike; thou- 
ands of people on errands with their 
overnment were tied up; human be- 
gs degraded themselves. 

Somewhat similar, though with an 
ntirely different purpose, are pickets 
t the Justice Department and the 

hite House. One man who has sta- 
ioned himself outside the doors of the 

Justice Department is an ordained min- 
ister of an old-line denomination, who 
refused 4D classification as a conscien- 
tious objector, went to prison, declined 
parole, served his term and is now stag- 
ing his protest against the attorney 
general’s refusal to release other sim- 
arly situated COs. Those whom I 
trust regard him a sincere, capable man 
but, I fear, at most he is making only a 
negative contribution to the amnesty he 
seeks for conscientious objectors. His 
isn’t the way to do it, in my opinion. 
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A picketing was staged by a little 
group of ministers in front of the White 
House, seeking amnesty for 900 con- 
scientious objectors now in prison and 
for the restoration of civil right to 6,000 
who have been in prison during the 
war period. The papers reported inac- 
curately that Dr. Frederick E. Reissig 
of the Federation of Churches was the 
leader, Dr. Reissig took no part in it 
whatever but he did do the far more 
constructive thing of getting an ap- 
pointment for five of these ministers 
with a presidential assistant. The pres- 
ident has appointed David Niles of his 
staff and the attorney general to study 
the whole question. This study and 
action on it perhaps will wait for public 
opinion to register. 


How to do it 

The list of churches which have taken 
action favoring the president of the 
United States granting such considera- 
tion to these objectors includes the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Evangelical 
and Reformed, Central Conference of 
American Rabbis and the United Lu- 
theran Church. Such solid support is 
worth far more than eccentric dra- 
matics, like picketing. 

Anyone acquainted with White House 
procedure knows that a conference 
with a presidential secretary on a 
worthy matter can be arranged for rep- 
resentative citizens without great dif- 
ficulty or, if serious enough, with the 
president himself. 

j —OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Peace on the labor front 

Canada’s industrial machine, operat- 
ing since V-J Day at an erratic pace as 
a result of reconversion problems and 
strikes, is expected to hit its full stride 
within the next few months. Settle- 
ment of the 81-day basic steel strike set 
the pattern for the ending of labor dis- 
putes in a dozen other major industries. 

Some 35,000 workers are back on the 
job with average wage increases of 12 
cents an hour, a 40-hour week, and 
check-off privileges for the unions. 
Mutual satisfaction on the part of em- 
ployers and employees is quite evident. 
The general public is rejoicing at the 
prospect of more consumer goods. 


Price adjustment 

There has been a virtual parade of 
delegations to Parliament Hill recently 
and in each case there has been a re- 
quest for higher prices. Farmers are 
asking for a guarantee that farm prices 
will not slump to previous low levels. 
Manufacturers want higher prices for 
their products to meet increased pro- 
duction costs. And each delegation 
brings a bigger headache for price con- 
trol authorities. 

Price Control Chief Donald Gordon 
calls this next stage “the period of or- 
derly price adjustment” to absorb pay 
increases. Canada’s cost-of-living in- 
dex has risen 25.5 points since 1939. It 
is expected to go up another five points. 
Canadians will be fortunate if it can be 
held there. 


Sins of the fathers 

Lack of vision and failure of states- 
manship in the decade from 1928 to 
1938 has left Canada with a deficit of 
150,000 housing units and has forced 
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many returned service men and womeli 
to live in squalid, crowded, unhealthy 
quarters. For 18 years Canada hav 
been underbuilding homes. During the 
depression years when home construc | 
tion would have given employment 
thousands of laborers, the industry wa’ 
at a standstill. Now, in spite of th 
most prodigious efforts on the part 0¥} 
government and industry, the slack} 
cannot be taken up within a year o} 
two. It will take five years of maximum 
production to remove the accumulated 
housing deficit. 


Broken ties 

Some 5,000 divorces were granted ir 
the Dominion in 1945, an increase 0. 
1,300 over the previous year. All prov- 
inces except Prince Edward Island hae 
more divorces than in 1944. With 80,00 
marriages a year, the ratio of divorce 
is not as high as in many other coun: 
tries. Nevertheless, the sharp increase 
is viewed in many circles with alarm 

—LLOYD H. SCHAUS 


From the Volga 

DELEGATES from Outer Mongolia, the 
Ukraine and White Russia, though pur- 
porting to represent territories inde— 
pendent in character, have been coming 
to Lake Success carrying only Russiary 
passports issued from Moscow... . Rus- 
sian authorities in Germany have ap- 
propriated some of the most importan® 
industrial works in Europe. Directors 
have been installed in the Zeiss optica 
works and the Krupp works in Magde- 
burg, and the German employees have 
been told that “now you work for 
Russia.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The Lutherans 


CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


‘HE KING OF Norway is no figure- 
id. Norway is a democracy. But the 
g is more than a symbol of patriotic 
ity. When one studies the church, 
sees that no party or power tells the 
ig where to sign. 

n Finland I had been asked to note 
at, although 96 per cent of the people 
long to the Lutheran Church, “it is 
Folkekirke, but not a state church!” 
Norway I was straightway told that 
ae Church of Norway is a state 
urch.” One of Norway’s bishops told 
e, “According to law, the Church of 
orway has very little freedom; less 
an in any other Nordic country.” 
Through more than a century there 
is been resistance to that fact. A 
inority group broke away from the 
ate church and established “The Lu- 
eran Free Church.” It is Lutheran 
doctrine. It was administrative in- 
pendence that it wanted. And within 
e state church there has been an un- 
asing pressure for a larger measure 
self-government. The demands have 
t been granted. The church has often 
d to be content with the establish- 
ent of unofficial councils—congrega- 
nal, diocesan, and national. They 
uld deliberate. But they had no leg- 
ative authority. 


ONE CAN FOLLOW the line of regal 
thority clear through the church. The 
1g appoints the cabinet member who 
esides over the “Department of 
lurch and Education.” To be sure, he 
es so upon nomination of the prime 
nister. But the king’s acts are not 
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e King Governs the Church 


In Norway the State Church is very definitely under government 


authority —and many people are restless about the situation 


controlled by the cabinet officer, nor by 
the party by which he was nominated. 
The highest church officials, under the 
cabinet, are the bishops. When a va- 
cancy is to be filled, a complicated pro- 
cedure of nomination is followed. It 
has much of the appearance of democ- 
racy. Each member of each local 
church council has the right to cast a 
ballot, on which he may propose as 
many as five names. These hundreds 
of ballots come to the diocesan head- 
quarters, where the results are tab- 
ulated. But they are only a “straw” 
vote, by which the diocesan council 
learns the sentiments of the councils. 
As for the second step, the diocesan 
council nominates at least three, but 
not more than five. Thereupon the cab- 
inet minister sends a letter to each 
church council in the diocese, to all its 
clergy, to all diocesan deans through- 
out other dioceses, and to the professors 
of Norway’s two theological faculties. 
He tells them whom the diocesan coun- 
cil has nominated. But now each of 
these may nominate three, disregarding 
what has gone before if he wishes. 


THESE BALLOTS IN TURN all go to the 
“Department of Church and Educa- 
tion.” The results are announced in 
press headlines. The public follows the 
news eagerly. “Who, do you suppose, 
will be appointed?” But the public will 
have to wait for the answer. For now 
the cabinet minister informs all the 
other bishops of the results of this latest 
ballot, asking each of them to nominate 
three. And if they wish, the. bishops 
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in making several nominations, are free 
to disregard all that has gone before. 

After the bishops’ ballots have been 
counted, the minister of the “Depart- 
ment of Church and Education” draws 
up his own slate of three. If he wishes, 
he can ignore all suggestions made by 
bishops, deans, pastors, church coun- 
cils, and councilmen. He submits his 
nominations to the king. 

Now the time for appointment has 
finally come. The king appoints—any 
minister he may wish to! The king may 
—and usually does—follow the church’s 
preferences. But he is not compelled 
to be guided thereby. Though he 
usually chooses one of the three finally 
suggested by the cabinet official, it has 
happened that he has named another, 
who may have received very little, if 
any, general support. 


Tue Fact of the king’s power is like- 
wise seen in the procedure by which 
a new pastor is named for a congrega- 
tion. When a vacancy exists, all can- 
didates apply through the bishop of the 
diocese to which they severally belong. 
With a statement of their judgment as 
to each candidate, the bishops send the 
applications of the diocese in which the 
vacancy exists. 

The bishop then sends a list of the 
applicants to the dean of the district 
in which the congregation lies. By him 
the list is submitted to the local coun- 
cil. The local sends back to the dean 
the names of three applicants whom 
they would like to have considered. 

Thereupon the dean sends _ these 
names up to the bishop. He gives his 
judgment of each. He also suggests 
three whom he would endorse. In so 
doing he may, or may not, include those 
asked for by the local council. 

Then the bishop makes his nomina- 
tions to the cabinet minister. He need 
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not follow either the judgment of 
dean or the desire of the local coun 
In turn the cabinet minister nomina 
to the king, as he thinks best. Then 
king appoints the pastor—as he thi 
best! He is not bound to follow cabins 
officer, bishop, dean or council. 

The church would like to have 
fuller measure of self-control. Bi 
even they who oppose such measure 
regal power point out that the pres 
system makes it possible for the ki 
to advance an able man whom 
church might overlook because No 
way is big and the man may be locate: 
far away. “But how should the ki 
know him better than the leaders ¢ 
the church?” one asks. 

The quest for greater autonomy ¢ 
the church goes on. That does not mea’ 
that one encounters any spirit of re 
sentment or rebellion. The church i 
deeply loyal. Indeed, during the ye 
of German occupation the church w 
in the forefront of the resistance move’ 
ment. The whole country appreciate 
that fact. As an evidence thereof a com 
mission was appointed, after the ex 
pulsion of the invaders, which is now 
considering church and state relation 
None would predict specific steps. Bu 
all who expressed themselves wer 
sure that further advance will be mad 
in the church’s self-government. 


THE STATUS OF THE church has mam 
consequences. The church cannot de 
termine how many dioceses it sha 
have. Now there are seven. But ther 
is acute demand for the division of tk 
Oslo diocese. There the responsibilitie 
are so heavy that Norway’s best know 
bishop, Bishop Eivind Berggrav, hw 
suffered injury to his health. He h# 
asked to be transferred to another are 
where his present strength may mow 
nearly match the burden. The chure 
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‘s out that no diocese ought to be so 
as to be beyond human strength. 
; the church is helpless in the mat- 
It can ask. Only the state can act. 
ikewise the church cannot decide 
ether a parish shall have its own 
tor, or share with another congrega- 
1. There are 1,019 parishes in Nor- 
y. But they are combined into only 
\ charges. Not a few voices cry out 
it in the number of its ministers Nor- 
y is poor, the poorest of the Nordic 
itries. Professor Molland of the 
iiversity’s theological faculty, for in- 
nce, points out that nearly three mil- 
m members are served by only about 
0 ministers, who serve 520 charges. 
The difficulty is not a deficiency of 
inisterial candidates. Before the war 
ere were well over a hundred for 
hom the state church found no place. 
t a meeting in Stavanger in Septem- 
sr, Dean Kornelius said that Norway’s 
ypulation has increased by more than 
) per cent since 1900; the pastoral 
inks have been increased only 12 per 
nt. But action is at the discretion 
the government. 


THE CHURCH lacks authority to estab- 
sh new congregations. When the state 
id not supply needed churches, Nor- 
ay some years ago followed Den- 
ark’s example, with her “Kirke- 
nde.” Interested people in Norway’s 
hurch established “The Small-Church 
ociety.” The name reflects the so- 
iety’s insistence that a church should 
ot have over 5,000 members! Through 
oluntary contributions it raises money 
) build new churches. It has already 
uilt several. But now it launches for- 
rard with expanded determination. It 
as just called its first full-time secre- 
ary. But only the state can authorize 
1e establishment of new parishes. 

Such limitations would doubtless 
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seem serious to free-church America. 
As I have already said, many in Nor- 
way hope for more autonomy for the 
church. But it would be quite false to 
imply a restless discontent. Norway’s 
church is a great and active church. Her 
people are happy in their religion. 

The church is, for instance, spared 
the need for a ministerial pension fund. 
Every pastor in the state church is a 
state official. As such he participates 
in the state’s pension system. For him, 
as for all state officials, retirement at 
70 is compulsory. During his years of 
service he has been taxed 10 per cent 
of his basic salary for the pension. Upon 
retirement he receives a stipend equal to 
about two-thirds of his salary. His 
widow receives half that amount. 

For the ministers there is an advan- 
tage of another kind. The state has fixed 
a minimum salary, and sees that it is 
paid! That salary is constituted of sev- 
eral units derived from the Church’s 
invested funds, a communal per capita 
tax, and national taxes. The law also 
prescribes a specified salary increase 
for each pastor every three years, up 
to a total of six such increases. In ad- 
dition the state has given an extra high- 
cost-of-living allowance in recent years. 


BECAUSE THE STATE LIMITS the num- 
ber of ministers accepted, it is difficult 
to gain entry to the pastoral ranks. But 
for him who has once been accepted, 
there is no unemployment problem. 

And, finally, the pastor is secure in 
his place! Unless he is careless enough 
to break one or another of a few legal 
prescriptions, removal is practically 
impossible. The pastor is at the mercy 
of neither church council nor con- 
tributor. The state assures him of both 
his position and his salary. And in most 
places, we think, a pastor preaches only 
once per Sunday! Any applications? 
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Teachers Trained for Russian Zone 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Church seeks to provide religious education for children it 


Berlin and eastern Germany. Medicines lacking at Bielefe 


A FINE HOUSE the Nazis built in Ber- 
lin for the use of Hitler’s university 
students has fallen into the possession 
of the Protestant Church and become 
a school for teachers of religion. 

In Berlin 300,000 children are now 
receiving religious instruction in the 
schools. In order to provide them with 
teachers, people had to be quickly 
trained for the task. A year ago spe- 
cial courses were inaugurated, and now 
there are 800 qualified teachers of re- 
ligion in the German capital, 200 of 
whom are pastors and devoted laymen 
who voluntarily offer their services. 
This revolution in education, however, 
is by no means finished and it is hoped 
that additional teachers will be found 
to replace busy preachers. 

Furthermore, there is a great dearth 
of Christian teachers in the Russian 
zone, where religion is not allowed to 
be taught inside the schools. The church 
has the privilege of teaching its youth 
outside school hours. This means that 
the proper training of teachers is even 
more important than in Berlin where 
an open plebiscite guaranteed the right 
of parents to obtain religious instruc- 
tion for their children in the school 
room. 

There will be great applause through- 
out the Christian world at the courage 
of the Berlin pastors and parents who 
succeeded in changing the mind of the 
Communist government regarding 
Christian teaching, but it should not be 
forgotten that the victory was not 
cheaply won. It was estimated that 
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such instruction would cost the chureh 
2.50 RM per hour. Teachers have 
be paid from church funds at the rat 
of 150-400 RM per month. This means 
that the total budget for religious in- 
struction in Berlin amounts to 720,006 
RM ($72,000) per year. 4 

Such a large sum of money cannd 
simply be taken from the church treas: 
ury, but must be raised in the congre: 
gations. Last year there was a house 
to-house collection that brought in ‘h 
tremendous sum of 400,000 RM for thi 
purpose, despite the fact that bank ace 
counts are still frozen. With this he 
the budget for Berlin’s religious ct 
tion is assured until June 1947. 


Pastor Hans Loxties recently gav 
me a very graphic description of th 
struggle for a revival of Christian edu~ 
cation in Hitler’s shattered capital. Hy 
has succeeded in leasing for five year 
the house which was built by the Nazi. 
for the university students. Only th 
shell of the building is left. All interio. 
furnishings have long since disap 
peared. But it will be able to hold & 
resident students and provide class 
rooms for a total of more than 10 
These future teachers of religion wi 
live together, study together and go ov 
into the whole Russian zone to re-edu 
cate the ex-Hitler Youth. 

In connection with this new trainin 
school, there will be a publishing hous: 
which is already printing Luthera) 
catechisms, song books, and textbooks 
for the schools. The great shortage ©! 
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per, of which about 60 tons is needed 
the near future, slows down the re- 
val of religion so courageously under- 
en by the pastors who for years 
ght the Nazi regime in the Confess- 
g Church. 

I had another visitor about the same 
me, namely, young Pastor “Fritz” von 
odelschwingh, nephew of the famous 
ead of the great “City of Mercy” at 
fielefeld in the British zone. He is try- 
g to cope with the tremendous post- 
var tasks laid upon the Christian in- 
tution which he has inherited. In 
ddition to the 6,000 inmates and em- 
oyees at Bethel, there are 6,000 new- 
smers. Most of these recent arrivals 
e children or sick refugees from the 
stern areas of Europe. 

Pastor “Fritz” said the chief illness 
5 tuberculosis and that three or four 
arge new wards had to be opened for 
7B. patients. He explained that many 
nedicines are lacking, especially for 
1eart disease treatments and diabetes. 
[he shortage of insulin has been crit- 
cal for many months, despite our pur- 
*hases of large quantities in Denmark. 
[hese were distributed to Christian 
10spitals through the Hilfswerk of the 
German church. 

One of Bethel’s biggest projects is to 
build a model colony for refugees on 
the property of the institution, which 
owns many acres of farmland. This is 
to be a “colony of clay” because the 
huts will be built of adobe in the fash- 
ion to which many of the Balkan Ger- 
mans are already accustomed. Hilfs- 
werk is also pioneering in this respect 
and has started two or three colonies 
near Stuttgart in southern Germany. In 
order to help with the program, the 
World Council is giving three barracks 
which can be used for the central ad- 
ministration in three settlements. 
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To THE READER of the daily newspaper 
little evidence of this Christian recon- 
struction activity is apparent and the 
results are not striking. Slow and quiet 
growth, however, has been the secret 
of substantial success so far as the 
church is concerned. The Swiss 
churches have repeatedly proved this 
in their effort to serve the small Prot- 
estant communities in predominantly 
Catholic cantons. - 

Not long ago I represented the World 
Council at the annual function of the 
delegates of Swiss home mission so- 
cieties. Each year the combined so- 
cieties select two congregations that are 
in particular need of large-scale help. 
There is a Reformation Day collection 
throughout Switzerland which is used 
to build a church or parish house in a 
community that cannot bear the ex- 
pense itself. This year the collection 
was to be taken on behalf of a popular 
winter resort, named Montana. 

The second annual collection of the 
societies comes from the gifts of cate- 
chetical classes all over Switzerland. 
This year the offering will be devoted 
to the redecoration of a church which 
has been waiting for years to profit by 
the national offering. The Swiss Prot- 
estant churches are strengthening their 
hold upon the communities which 
slowly shift from city to city, much as 
our own population shifted so rapidly 
during. the war. 

This Swiss action is a good example 
of the benefit derived from the com- 
bined co-ordination of all churches to- 
ward clear and specific goals. In a brief 
address to the delegates, I stated that 
they were doing in their country what 
we were trying to do on a global basis, 
namely, provide help where the need 
is most urgent and co-ordinate the gifts 
to the attainment of well-planned. goals. 
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Are We Religious? 


By LOUIS F. HACKEMANN 


There is a possibility that many of us have merely conventional 


religion. Here are tests to distinguish the real thing from imitations 


ON THE CORNER OF Matn STREET and 
First Avenue, in almost any American 
town, one finds an attractive, expen- 
sive-looking bank. Across the street is 
a substantial business building contain- 
ing stores and offices. There are 
churches too, but they do not have the 
central locations and are not the town’s 
finest structures. 

But when a traveler visits the ruins 
of ancient lands—or goes today to the 
Far East—he finds the most magnificent 
structures are devoted to religion. 
No matter how poor the people in these 
cities, nor however plain and cheap their 
own homes, the temples of their gods 
exhibit wealth and splendor. 

In the Europe of yesterday, espe- 
cially among the buildings remaining 
from the Middle Ages, one sees that 
the devotion of all the arts was lavished 
on the great churches, mighty cathe- 
drals, with their wonderful altars, gor- 
geous windows. 

If we are judged by our own build- 
ings, it would seem certain that we are 
not highly religious. If our buildings 
intended for commerce and industry 
are compared with our churches, one 
may conclude that business means more 
to us than religion. 


IN THE TOTAL BUDGET of our nation the 
lowest of the important items are those 
of education and religion. We have 
made great strides in liberality. Yet 
our expenditures, which are an index 
of our interest, are larger for luxuries 
than for religion. We do not abandon 
religion but it is not our main interest. 
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The life of early mankind was sho 
through with religious observances. Thi 
history of the early East and of Europe) 
down to the modern period shows how 
important religion used to be, But civ-— 
ilization has become more and more 
secular. 3 

The problem is not only one of our 
civilization as a whole but also one of 
our individual lives. When I ask—Are } 
we really religious?—the question must 
be answered by applying a certain 
number of fundamental tests to our own 
lives. 4 


THE FIRST QUESTION concerns the} 
manner in which we look at the uni= 
verse and at all life. Do we look at it 
mostly as consisting of great natural 
forces that are controlled by cause and 
effect? Do we judge life to be a series’ 
of incidents and occurrences that hap- 
pen accidentally? Or do we proudly 
assert that we are the creators of our 
fortunes and the captains of our souls? 

The religious man does not deny the} 
reality of the world about him and the 
concrete experiences of human life. Butt 
he sees all the world and his own expe- 
rience in a different light. For him God! 
is everywhere and all is illuminated by 
the finding of God everywhere. This 
is entirely different from merely admit- } 
ting a sort of absentee God. 

When I am religious and maintain the 
mood of religion I look up to the heav-- 
ens and see in the marvelous motions 
of the stars and in the infinities of space 
the evidence of mighty order and wis- 
dom, and I adore. If I take the micro—} 
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»e and look into the universe of in- 
sesimal existence I wonder again, 
see the finger of God. When 
2e broad meadows and look upon 
isis and mighty mountains do I expe- 
ace only an appreciation of beauty 
mood of worship? The flowers, the 
g of the birds, the light of the morn- 
iz, lead me to feel God if I am re- 
fious. 
_ Vhen I study human history with all 
deviations and see the various ways 
man, how he is controlled by his de- 
2 for food and shelter, and how great 
momic desires and commercial in- 
ests move him, I may for a time 
nk that history is only the confused 
Btcome of human groping and human 
garching. But eventually I discover a 
oral order in the world and an in- 
fience of some higher power that 
kes for righteousness. A religious 
calls this power God. 
In my own life there are many oc- 
iwrences that are not of my making. 
‘ttle things, not of my determination, 
lay decide the whole course of my life. 
this merely fate or is it God? The 
ligious man calls it providence and 
1e fatherly care of our Father above. 
Te are religious if we give this type of 
‘terpretation to the world about us and 
) our own lives. 


ANOTHER TEST IS THE QUESTION of 
that prayer actually means. Is it for 
S a mere customary formality and in- 
rited tradition? When we join with 
ers in the services of the church in 
rayerful song, and in words of peti- 
ion and thanksgiving, is it only an ex- 
cise? 

It is certainly true that the main- 
mance of the practice of prayer in 
rivate and in public is common. Even 
ough we observe these practices, the 
roblem is what they have really be- 
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come and what value we actually attach 
to them. We are religious to the degree 
that our prayer is more than the assur- 
ance of our own aspirations. He that 
comes to God must believe that He is. 
Prayer is the test whether it is a living 
conviction in which we move and have 
our being. 

The religious man acquires a cer- 
tainty of God through the life of Christ, 
and looks upon it ‘as real communion 
with God. Any lower estimate of prayer 
is not an expression of vital religion. 
As we grow we find that God becomes 
more real to us out of this experience. 
We then vitalize what has come to us 
through teaching and environment 
about God. What our parents taught 
us, and what the church imparts to us, 
no longer remain a mere inheritance, 
but are enlarged, developed, and made 
real in our own experience through the 
life that exists for us in God and the 
blessings that come to us from God. 


ANOTHER TEST BY WHICH we can tell 
whether we are really religious is 
whether we are growing in spirituality. 
Spirituality is a set of mind by which I 
think about life, judge it and appreciate 
it, from the angle of its meaning and 
value for my soul. Spiritual develop- 
ment is the inner growth of all that is 
ultimately true, right, and holy. 

A spiritual man is one who does not 
follow without examination the usual 
standards of society about him. He does 


_ not assume to be superior and he does 


not judge. But he knows that the great- 
est interests of life are not those with- 
out us and are not exhausted by the 
things of time. He tests nimself to see 
whether he has increased in the un- 
derstanding of God and His truth, and 
whether he has grown in his devotion 
to Christ. He desires to find in himself 
a growth in meekness, a development 
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of purity, an unfolding of honesty and 
sincerity, a thirst after righteousness, 
and a willingness to bear and suffer the 
wrong as well as to do the right. 

He seeks to be forgiving, long-suffer- 
ing, enduring and patient. In short, he 
desires to cultivate every virtue and 
every grace, and to strive after what- 
ever is true, whatever is honest, and 
whatever is of good report. The really 
religious man must become increasingly 
moral. And the moral man cannot have 
the right enthusiasm for duty, the good, 
the right, and the ideai, unless he has 
that enthusiasm which religion can 
bring. It is the growth of spirituality 
which increases the morality of man. 
Character is formed wherever our 
spirit grows. And the question whether 
we are religious also demands the ques- 
tion—whether we are growing in a 
character that is spiritual. 


RELIGION REMAINS A PRETENSE where 
it does not touch all life. A man is not 
really religious unless he has the right 
attitude and does the right thing to- 
ward his fellow-men. The Christian 
religion claims that “God is love and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God and God in him.” And the prac- 
tical application is, “If a man does not 
love his brother whom he sees, how 
can he love God whom he does not 
see?” The religious man, in contact 
with others in business, industry, home, 
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state, in pleasure or amusement- 
everywhere his attitude is be that ¢ 
love. It is out of love that a man show 
his religion by his attachment to all th 
great and noble causes to humanit 
and by making real sacrifices. To th 
degree that we over-emphasize self 
preservation, and make it constant self 
consideration and_ self-advancemen 
without regarding others, to that de 
gree we are fundamentally irreligious 


For THE CHRISTIAN the final questio: 
is of course the question of his relatio: 
to Christ. This question is not the 
ological but personal. What does Chris 
actually mean for us as a teacher, as _ 
master, as the Saviour, as the Son ¢ 
Man, and as the Son of God? 

Is He for us the rest for our sou 
and the peace for our spirits? Do w 
build all of our character upon Hin 
the truest among the true, the kinder 
among the kind, the meekest among th 
meek, the One altogether lovely? It © 
the problem of the ingrowing of tk 
life of Christ into our lives which © 
fundamental. He that hath seen His 
hath seen the Father, and if we live ov 
lives in Him we live in God. Our re 
ligion then is the very heart and cente 
of our being. 

If we are advancing in the realizatic 
of God, in prayer, in spirituality, 7 
love, and in the inner union wit 
Christ, then we are becoming religiow 


A new tonic quality would come to us all, if, instead of opening 
our discussions by contemplating the problems of the world, we 
would start always by contemplating the adequacy of the Cross. 


—Extmore McKee 


When church and state fall out completely, it is ill with the state; 
and when church and state get on too well together, there is some- 


thing wrong with the church. 
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J)MEONE | CAN'T FORGET 


ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


| ‘TRANGERS AT CHURCH were always 
curbed a bit, but the members were 
@ te accustomed to it. After the con- 
@ gation had finished its repetition of 
Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s 
ayer, the high-cracked voice of an 
_lady would be heard like an echo, 
idly saying the closing words. If it 
s the Creed, then after the “Amen” 
J been said by everyone else, we 
uld hear again “Resurrection of the 
idy. Amen.” If the Prayer, it came 
‘thout fail, “Ever and ever. Amen.” 
The congregation was smaller in 
ose days and we were reconciled to it, 
c we knew she was 86 years old and 
tite deaf. Her vigorous participation 
the service when weather and health 
ade it possible was always encourag- 
. She showed an example of faith- 
‘ness to us all, even though the odds 
re against her. 
A slight, sweet-faced lady with wispy 
hite hair, she did not look like a 
hter. She weighed only 80 pounds. 
ivariably she wore a plain black dress 
orned in front with a cameo pin and 
a ancient, broad-brimmed, flat-topped 
t. And yet, from the day she moved 
ato our town until her death, she con- 
ended valiantly for the Lutheran faith 
at had been instilled in her by stal- 
vart forefathers who had lived in the 
falatine section of New York State 
ince colonial times. 


THE DISTANT RELATIVES with whom 
he made her home did not want her 
9 go to church. Perhaps it was the 
istance. Perhaps they were concerned 
bout her frailty. Or perhaps they 
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She Was a Frail Old Lady, But a Fighter for her Faith 


feared that she would be injured. But 
it always made her very unhappy to 
miss the precious opportunity of joining 
in worship and she did everything in 
her power to keep -in close touch with 
her church. 

Sometimes, smuggled out of the 
house in an envelope or greeting card, 
there would be a dollar or two for the 
church, eked out of the tiny pension on 
which she lived. Despite her poverty, 
from some hidden resource that wee 
gift came to the altar. 

Knowing these conditions, kindly 
women of the church tried to make her 
life more pleasant by offering to take 
her riding in a car, or to bring her to 
some of the meetings of organizations 
at the church. The old lady was not 
even told that visitors had called. Their 
friendly overtures met with rebufis 
most of the time. When they were oc- 
casionally permitted to escort her out 
of the house, it was always with the 
warning, “If she breaks a leg or any- 
thing happens to her, you'll be respon- 
sible!” 

Once the pastor urged that she move 
elsewhere, or enter a Christian home 
somewhere, knowing that sufficient 
financial aid could be found. She re- 
fused in a kindly way, saying, “No, I 
must stay here and be peaceful, no 
matter what. I’m not alone. you know. 
The Lord is with me, isn’t he?” 

What could you say to that? 


Every SUNDAY MORNING when the 
weather was fair, a car called at the 
door to take her to church. It was a 
task often without reward, but some- 
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times it turned into a game. Dressed 
and ready to go, she would skip out of 
the door and into the car without let- 
ting anyone in the house know where 
she was going. “Then they can’t stop 
me,” she’d say triumphantly. 

But generally the callers merely 
heard an upstairs window open and a 
voice call, “Grandma’s too sick today. 
She can’t go to church.” 

Finally the inevitable happened. She 
fell and broke her hip. During her 
months in the hospital, she was a model 
patient, although she knew she was 
slipping into eternity. The nurses 
learned to call her “Granny.” Her loud 


Have Church Organizations A ia 


By ROBERT W. STACKEL 


Men's clubs, women's societies, youth groups—what are they for? Unless th) 


dominant purpose is service, says this writer, they may do more harm than go’ 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS are taken for 
granted—the Brotherhood, Women’s 
Missionary Society, Luther League, and 
other groups for men, women, and 
youth. They have their regular meet- 
ings. They have their core of faithful 
members. Their various programs are 
sometimes deemed successful and per- 
haps more often not. The philosophy 
of church organizations is something 
that isn’t given much attention. 

What is the purpose of a church or- 
ganization? Are we justified in enthu- 
siastically persuading our church mem- 
bership to join our organizations as 
they are now constituted? Are they 
vital parts of the total program of the 
church? Or, is there something anemic 
about their program and purposes? 


Mr. Stackel is pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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voice, heard throughout the ward (be q 


to realize their affliction she alwall 
talked at the top of her lungs), mad 
many confidences impossible. Yet thos 
closing months were fruitful one 
When the pastor came, she would joy) 
fully exclaim, “Oh, you’re bringing m 
the Lord’s Supper.” Her responses * 
the Scripture verses and prayers ref 
sounded through the whole ward! + 

I can’t help wondering if in som 
celestial congregation now, they pau 


the Body. Amen!” 


Some things about the averayji 
church auxiliary are discouraging. — 
constant pleading with members to # 
tend and take part is often require}; 
Two members get in a squabble ov, 
some real or fancied insult and the pe 
tor uses his precious time chasi: 
around straightening the matter oy 
Some members of the group want th. 
organization to provide them with» 
good time, while others think thw 
should be more of a working progre} 
Many times folks go home from me 
ings wondering why they came. So! 
organizations might just as well be! 
neighborhood social organization as 
auxiliary of the Christian church. 

Probably every pastor spends ec: 
siderable time in his ministry on +} 
organizations of his church. There:3| 
nothing in the ordination service or ?| 
service of installation that lays this pr-} 
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(@alar charge upon him, to my knowl- 
aise. Nevertheless, it is necessary. The 
stor has to attend most of their meet- 
s. He may have to help arrange the 
ygrams. Every once in a while he 
iy have to help build up member- 
Sp. What does it all add up to? 
furthermore, organizations take a 
god deal of the church member’s time. 
: generally attends the meetings, if 
is faithful to the group. He may 
"ve on one or two of the committees. 
he is an officer, a great deal of his 
ae may be absorbed. Is there any 
ore valuable way that the church 
smber could use his time than to at- 
ad the common run-of-the-mill or- 
nization meeting? Could he put it to 
stter use, for example, by calling on 
mmes of lapsed members of the church? 


WHAT, THEN, SHOULD BE THE PRIMARY 
arpose of a church organization? The 
ae all-encompassing purpose of a 
aurch organization—it seems to me—is 
hristian service. In the congregation 
n Sunday mornings we worship. In 
unday school and the other classes, 
roups, and forums, we study. But in 
rganizations we work in the service 
£ God and man for Christ’s sake. 

What we hear on Sunday mornings in 
hurch we can take home and practice 
S individuals in our daily life. What 
ve learn in study classes we can do the 
ame with. But we can’t very well 
‘follow through” in an organized, co- 
yperative way without organizations. 
All of us can’t serve in the sanctuary, 
or in the classroom. There we get e 
mspiration and motivation for service. 
in the organization we plan and discuss 
und carry out busy programs and proj- 
acts of service. This service may be for 
ther members of the organization 
sven, or for other members of the 
shurch, or for non-church members of 
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the parish, or for others in our town, 
or in America, or through the world, 
but it is service. 


LET US SEE HOw this collides or com- 
bines, as the case may be, with other 
conceptions of the purpose of a church 
organization which are tommonly held. 
One idea that is frequently met is that 
a church organization is for the pur- 
pose of raising money for the church. 
Sometimes this idea is deliberately 
fostered by action of church author- 
ities. The Ladies’ Aid is asked by the 
church council if it will assume pay- 
ment of part of the church debt. They 
agree, and thereby of necessity are 
turned into a money-raising group. This 
usually results in a poor program of 
stewardship in the congregation. 

Instead of an organization giving 
money to the church, the organizations 
should get money from the church to 
run their service programs. The Broth- 
erhood, let us assume for a minute, is 
on the congregation’s benevolence bud- 
get for $100 annually to carry out its 
program of Christian service; the Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society the same. The 
Luther League gets $50. The members 
of the organizations give what they 
would give to their organization in their 
church envelope, and receive as an or- 
ganization from the church benev- 
olence treasury a modest annual allot- 
ment for service projects. 

The organization could also receive 
its own offerings regularly to care for 
minor current expenses and to supple- 
ment its funds for its service program. 
This program then would not be the 
organization voting $10 to the Rescue 
Mission and $10 to the Inner Mission 
and $15 to Lutheran World Action. All 
such benevolence grants would be 
voted out of the congregation’s treas- 
ury. The organization would not be 
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expected to give to such causes. It only 
needs money for materials with which 
to carry on its service program. 


ANOTHER WIDESPREAD IDEA regarding 
the purpose of an organization is fel- 
lowship. This requires more exact def- 
inition. Does fellowship mean a pro- 
gram stressing sociability? Does it 
mean having a good time at the meet- 
ings? Or does it mean comradeship in 
a worth while cause? We speak very 
often of fine fellowship in the church, 
but fellowship that is not productive of 
service is not Christian fellowship. 

Jesus and His disciples did not roam 
up and down Galilee just enjoying each 
other’s fine fellowship. Their‘ fellow- 
ship was in a great cause. They were 
united in a mission of service. Why is 
fellowship to be sought after unless it 
be this kind of fellowship? 

A group of men turned out one sum- 
mer evening in a sort of work bee to 
improve the church grounds. They 
found a unique bond with each other 
in this experience and talk about it to- 
day, half a year later, joking with one 
another. Another group of men came 
out to a brotherhood meeting, and ate 
together and sang together and saw 
movies together and played cards to- 
gether and went home. They forgot all 
about it after one week had passed. Their 
fellowship lacked the depth of service 
toward some worthy end. 

Do the members of the Luther 
League want to have more good times 
at their meetings? Then let them find 
that the best times to be had in life 
are when they are helping others. It is 
a false road to happiness that leads 
simply through entertainments, but 
there is many a church organization 
that is still trying it. Granted that this 
is an idea that would take education 
and experiment to put across, the ques- 
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tion is: is it valid enough to go in 
direction? 


STILL ANOTHER GENERAL conception 
the purpose of a church organizationt 
stresses education. Getting speake 
who can bring a timely message hai 
become one of the most engrossing i 
door sports. But fundamentally 
church auxiliary is not the place fom 
education, even though it may be edu 
cation regarding the church. The Sumi 
day service and the Sunday school ant 
other educational media give that ops} 
portunity. Education fits into the p 
gram of an organization only when 
implements the program of service. Thy 
Women’s Missionary Society has an ad 
mirable educational program, but it # 
to implement its world-wide prograr. 
of missionary service. : 

When education is complementary & 
service, it has its rightful place in ay 
organization. The more hand-in-glo 
the relationship between the two is, a 
better. When the educational element 
of a program has little or no relation 
ship to the Christian projects of the 
group, it has no place there—not if or 
ganizations are for service. It must bh 
freely admitted, however, that ther 
may be various forums and discussio} 
groups conducted by the church wher 
education is the great thing, but thes 
groups need not be organizations. 

The ideal situation is where a chure 
organization is formed to meet a par 
ticular need that has arisen. The Wom» 
en’s Auxiliary of one of the theologics 
seminaries is a good example of thi- 
The need was for a great deal mor 
interest and support to be given to th 
seminary. The formation of the aux 
iliary was an answer that goes a lor 
way. There is an educational aspet 
to its programs. Speakers come to th 
meetings, but the education only make 
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fre intelligent and eager the service 
»gram of this organization. 

[he situation is exactly the opposite 
th respect to most of our church 
sups. They are already formed and 
isting. Now we have to look around 
> some need which they can serve to 
stify their existence. 


AND RIGHT HERE is one of the most 
allenging tasks—to set before organ- 
ations the needs and projects to which 
‘ey might address themselves if they 
ill. Perhaps a long list of possible 
‘ojects for organizations could be 
ade available, so they could freely 
1oose from it. This list might always 
> increasing and kept right up to the 
inute. Perhaps field trips might be 
iken by organizations or their execu- 
ve committees to various institutions 
earby, to investigate the situation re- 
arding needs. 

Perhaps speakers should be invited 
) organization meetings who can point 
p information and interest toward a 
secific project chosen. Perhaps much 
lore attention should be given to re- 
orting back to the organization which 
srved some institution or group of 
eople the gratitude of the people 
elped, to let the organization be en- 
Juraged in its services. 

When one begins to explore all the 
srvice possibilities both near and far, 
is only concern is the paper shortage, 
r want of paper to write them all 
own. In one’s own congregation there 
ve the sick, the shut-in, the be- 
saved, the lapsed, the aged, the in- 
mts, college students. There are many 
fferent possible services that might be 
ndertaken for each of those groups. 
1 the community and surrounding 
‘eas there are the hospitals, the county 
yme, the penitentiary, the Inner Mis- 
on. In our nation there are all the 
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home-mission projects with their varied 
character. Through the world there are 
innumerable possibilities, numerous as 
stars in the heavens. 

There are many things that a group 
can do that do not require large sums 
of money. The mere fact that outsiders 
remember in the simplest way some in- 
mate of the County Home means a 
world of happiness to that person. 
When an organization “adopts” a lady 
in an old folks’ home and sends her 
cards and little gifts and visits her at 
various times during the year, at prac- 
tically no expense, they can make the 
sunset of her life beautiful and rich. 
“The cup of cold water” given in 
Christ’s name may be the irreducible 
minimum in service in our day. 


Is IT BECAUSE we haven’t grasped suf- 
ficiently this purpose for church organ- 
izations, and have not been able to 
work it out, that we have so much 
trouble with organizations? Are we 
emphasizing fellowship without that 
which gives body to fellowship? Are 
we worried about getting good speak- 
ers to be able to attract the members, 
without thinking enough to what the 
speech will be related? Maybe we 
should be sinking our energies into 
building our organizations around this 
principle, rather than trying so hard 
first to get new members into our ex- 
isting form of organization. 

Maybe we haven’t challenged our 
organizations with enough to do and 
that’s why they get into mischief so 
often. Maybe fellowship and good 
times and education are all to be had 
in a measure not to be found in any 
other way when they are built around 
the one central purpose of vigorous 
Christian service. Certain it is that a 
new day in church organizations would 
be a welcome thing in the church. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Signs of the Times 

A STUDY IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By Johns Schmidt 

Read Luke 21:5-37 before reading this. 


IT WAS NATURAL that Passover pil- 
grims, coming from rural surrounding, 
should be greatly impressed by the 
Temple. For 50 years men had been 
building this vast and garish structure, 
the rebuilding of which had been be- 
gun by Herod. Now, to Jesus, they ex- 
pressed their amazement at its huge 
foundation stones and its marble col- 
umns that reached 40 feet in the air. 
And the “gifts” (literally “consecrated 
things”) such as the golden vine with 
bunches large as a man that Josephus 
describes, these also caused them to 
marvel. 

But upon this Temple rested the 
same sentence of destruction already 
pronounced upon the city (19:44). How 
shocking this must have sounded to 
men who expected Jerusalem to be the 
honored capital of the Messiah! But 
so it happened, even against the will 
of the conqueror. Titus, after the city’s 
fall, wanted to save the Temple, but 
a soldier, angered because he found 
no loot there, tossed a torch into the 
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edifice and destroyed it completely. — 

Later, on the mount of Olives, Pet 
James, John and Andrew (Mark 13: 
wanted to know when these tim 
should come and the signs by whi 
they could be identified (verse 7 
Jesus ignored the “when” as He alway 
did, but emphasized the need for care 
watchfulness, and endurance. He wa 
of nine troubles that will beset His fo 
lowers (it is well to compare them wi 
the Beatitudes, Matt. 5:3-12). 1 

(1) False religious leaders. “In m 
name” usually refers to disciples, bu 
here apparently to men falsely claimin’ 
to be the Christ (I John 2:18). Ther 
is danger of a fundamental departur 
from truth. 


(2) Suffering as a result of war. Th 
fall of Jerusalem would be the end ¢ 
an era and would be also a vivid sym 
bol of the final end. This event woul! 
be preceded by instability and wars. © 
might seem that such conditions wou” 
be impossible under Rome, but ther 
were actually frequent wars betwee: 
Rome’s underlings. Josephus describe: 
the rottenness and weakness of socie”) 
during the 40 years that followed Jesu. 
words and Tacitus reports that this pe 
riod was “rich in calamities, horrib 
with battles, rent with seditions, sav 
age even in peace itself.” Such cond 
tions would be particularly hard on | 
despised minority, like the Christiar| 
Yet even this does not mark the er 
(verse 9), so believers must kew 
stability of mind and emotion. 

(3) Natural calamities are added 
political disturbance. One fulfillme:’ 
of this word may well have been t’ 
murdefous orgies of the Zealots th 
drove worshipers in horror from t 
sacred courts of the Temple. Christi. 
faith is no fire insurance policy protec 
ing against such things. 
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» (4) Sickness—the plagues that swept 
‘e beleaguered city. From this believ- 
*s suffered also, for while holiness 
nds to health it certainly does not 
‘sure it. 


(5) Economic distress—famine, in- 
ation and other feverish tokens of the 
id of a social order. From this, again, 
hristians are not exempt. 


(6) Suffering at the hands of the 
ate. His disciples would be placed 
nder arrest and put into prison by a 
‘orld that demanded conformity. 


(7) Persecution by religious leaders. 
cts gives a full commentary on this. 
‘et Christians were not to fear, for this 
ery imprisonment would be the means 
f glorifying the Gospel. They were not 
2 escape or even bear suffering—they 
vere to use it. When persecution came 
hey would not be alone, for Jesus him- 
elf would be with them, giving them 
eeded wisdom and words (compare 
2:11-12). Through Him their answer 
vould be impossible to overthrow 
Acts 4:5-14). 

(8) Suffering from the cruel fanati- 
ism of family and friends. Even nat- 
ral human bonds would be destroyed 
12:52-53). In our own day we have 
een such fanatical devotion to political 
isms,” as Nazism and Communism 
ause children to betray their own par- 
nts to prison and death. 


(9) Suffering because of fellowship 
fith Jesus Christ. Soon Christians 
ere to be unpopular, “enemies of the 
uman race” because they condemned 
1e vice of the theater and the cruelty 
f the circus. They judged the world by 
ae very lives they led. Verse 18 can- 
ot be taken to mean that no harm 
rould come to them—three of the four 
) whom Jesus spoke were martyred— 
ut rather that they need have no fear 
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of being forgotten by God (Matt. 10: 
30). Though they might face physical 
death, no real harm could come to them. 
In this confidence believers were to 
“outdie’ their pagan contemporaries. 
Enduring these things would result in 
victory, the victory of life eternal. 


JESUS GOES ON to describe conditions 
that will accompany the fall of Jeru- 
salem. In Matthew (24:15) and Mark 
(18:14) expressions are used that 
would readily be understood by Jews 
while prudently guarding the dangerous 
truth from outsiders. But Luke, writing 
to the Greek Theophilus and other 
Gentiles, had to “translate” these ex- 
pressions so that they could be under- 
stood. 

When Rome’s legions should begin to 
surround Jerusalem (but before the en- 
circlement was accomplished), Christ’s 
followers should know that the city’s 
destruction was certain. They should 
flee at once and find refuge in the lime- 
stone caves that are found in the near- 
by mountains. Nor should His disciples 
join the crowds of peasants who would 
flock within the city’s walls to find “se- 
curity.” Prophets, such as Micah, had 
foretold these “days of vengeance”: 
“Therefore shall Zion . . . be plowed 
as a field and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps.” (3:12) 

Jesus’ “woe” for pregnant women and 
young mothers gains in point when 
Josephus’ description of the siege is re- 
membered. Flight was next to impos- 
sible for them and within the city fam- 
ine affected them most cruelly. The 
Jewish historian reports the ultimate 
horror of mothers being driven by star- 
vation to the murder of their own 
babes. 


Muttirupes would be eaten by “the 
mouth of the sword,” the deadly weap- 
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on that was Rome’s favorite. Josephus, 
who is sometimes careless with figures, 
reports a death toll of 1,100,000 and 
adds that 97,000 captives were taken 
away. But even if these figures are 
exaggerated. ... The Holy City would 
be trodden by the feet of Gentile might, 
“until the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled.” This phrase may refer either 
to a period of grace during which the 
Gentiles might enter the Kingdom 
(Rom. 11:25) or to a time when judg- 
ment should fall also upon them and 
they should be overthrown. 

In Luke’s account the signs of the 
Second Advent are separated from 
those that preceded and accompanied 
Jerusalem’s fall. It should be noted 
that these signs are continuous in every 
generation, so that the attitude of 
Christians must be one of continual 
readiness. 

As can be seen by a comparison with 
passages in the Old Testament (com- 
pare Isa. 13:10) the “signs” of Verse 
25 are not to be understood literally, 
for similar ones are mentioned in con- 
nection with the overthrow of Babylon. 
But they do indicate times of terror 
and danger. “The lights are going out” 
and the world ends with a whimper. 


JUST AT THAT crisis, however, Chris- 
tians are to rejoice. Others’ hearts may 
be “failing them for fear,” but believers 
are called to “look up and lift up your 
heads.” Not despair but rejoicing is the 
Christian answer to catastrophe. For 
the Lord will come, in power and great 
splendor, and He will deliver from 
these and all other evils. 

The bursting forth of leaves on the 
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trees is a promise of growth and lif 
So are these signs to be understood « 
the certain forerunner of history’s cli 
max, when the Kingdom will be evi 
dent in its full realization. 

Jesus’ own generation should witne: 
the destruction of the Temple whie 
would end an era of making impossibl 
the further fulfillment of the Mosai 
Law. Then, with simple grandeur, th 
Galilaean Carpenter, facing certai 
death within a few days, spoke wor¢ 
that the passing centuries have under 
scored: “Heaven and earth shall pa: 
away: but My words shall not pa 
away” (verse 33). 


A LAST cAUTION: be careful that yo 
be not caught unprepared as the resu 
of nausea (better than “surfeiting” 
after a debauch, self-indulgence, ¢ 
worry—three common examples ¢ 
worldly absorption. Those who “sit ¢ 
ease” will be snared, like careless bire 
by a hunter. “Watch ye therefore an 
pray always” that you may “stand 
ready and unafraid (compare Psalr 
1:5) before Him when He returns. 

Luke ends this section with a brie 
retrospect. From Sunday throug 
Tuesday He had spent His days in th 
Temple, teaching those who would heai 
Nights He spent in the garden of Geth 
semane, in the restful security of th 
open air. Tuesday night He left th 
Temple—never to return. Its glory ha 
departed. “If thou hadst known, evel 
thou. ./:" 

A few manuscripts of this Gospel in 
clude at this point the “Gospel for Pen. 
itents” (John 7:53—8:11) that is cer 
tainly misplaced in the Fourth Gospe 


Divine love did not send dreaming preachers to call dead sinners 
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—Isaac Watts 
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"WERE PROBABLY EARLY,” remarked 
3. Hedges as we mounted the steps 
the Baptist church. “Francie says 
motto in life is, ‘Go early and get 
eat.” 
Pve known worse mottoes.—Good- 
's, we're certainly living up to it to- 
7!” The open door to the auditorium 
ywed a vast emptiness. Near the 
nt sat two women. They craned their 
2ks as we came down the aisle. 
tight as well sit in front of these peo- 
’ whispered Mrs. Hedges. “When 
couple of people start sitting back, 
erybody does.” 
We took our places and bowed for a 
yment in prayer. This obsérvation 
Armistice Day as World Community 
iy seems such a small thing for the 
use of peace. I prayed that God 
ould multiply the good will in the 
‘arts of men and women the world 
ound. 
As I raised my head, I heard one 
oman behind me say, “The Lutheran 
inister’s wife. They’ve been in town 
most a year now.” 
“T never saw her before,” murmured 
e other. 
“Oh, well, you know how Lutherans 
re 


Mrs. Hepces caught my eye. We 
riled. For a time there was silence 
‘hind us. More women began to ar- 
ve and the commentary was resumed. 
“There’s Mrs. Quay. First time she’s 
en out since she was so sick.” The 
nes grew more conspiratorial. “I hear 
was partly mental.” 

“Ts that so?” Ignorant excitement 
gistered in the other voice. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


World Community Day 


“Her sister-in-law a friend of 
Florry’s. I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Mrs. Hedges moved closer. “Why do 
people talk like that? They sound like 
the dark ages.” 

“Why do people talk, talk, talk, in 
church, anyhow?” 


THE CHURCH WAS filling rapidly now. 
The announcer behind us could hardly 
keep up. “Look at Mrs. Scott. They 
say every cent her husband makes goes 
on her back. She’s surely dressed to 
kill!” Pause. “There’s Laura Wilgus. 
She runs the whole show at the Pres- 
byterian church, I hear. Florry says 
they’re getting awful sick of her.” 
Pause. “Well, forever more! Mrs. 
Mehner and her daughter-in-law! The 
last I heard they weren’t even speak- 
ing. Wait till I tell Florry they came 
to church together. She'll never be- 
lieve it.” 

Mrs. Hedges’ eyes were snapping. 
“Shall I tell her to keep her comments 
for Florry, or shall we change our 
seats?” 

She looked angry enough to do what 
she suggested. Perhaps I should have 
let her show the woman behind us just 
how she appeared to others, but cer- 
tainly this didn’t seem the place. 
“There’s room for two across the 
aisle,” I whispered hurriedly. We gath- 
ered up our handbags .and gloves and 
moved as unobtrusively as possible to 
the vacant seats. A quick glance over 
my shoulder showed the women we had 
left engrossed in more chatter. They 
kept turning their attention our way, 
so I felt sure they were discussing us. 
Funny, I thought, here they are at a 
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meeting of Christian women, but if the 
grace of God has touched their lives at 
all, the result isn’t to be seen in their 
conversation. 

Soon I forgot them in the beauty of 
the service. The women leaders had 
been particularly well chosen and what 
might in other hands have degenerated 
into sentimentality or exhibitionism 
carried a true message of Christian 
hope and consecration. 

After the service, we met a good 
many people Mrs. Hedges knew. Her 
husband and his father before him have 
owned the hardware store on Main 
Street. They remember when Eastwick 
was a separate town instead of one of 
the chain of suburbs running out from 
the center of the city. In the group this 
afternoon were many other old res- 
idents. 


AS WE STEPPED out of the door, a gust 
of November wind made me pull my 
coat collar closer. “That chill is like a 
friendly dog that turns and bites you 
when you least expect it.” 

“And every time I shiver, I think of 
the people who have neither adequate 
clothes nor shelter. Our prayers’ this 
afternoon and those we pray every 
Sunday don’t mean much if we aren’t 
doing what we can to accomplish the 
things we pray for.” 

“Mrs. Bach and her committee have 
done a fine piece of work. I forget how 
many pounds of clothing they’ve sent 
to Easton, but it was a large amount.” 

“If only the Thanksgiving offering 
will bring up our cash contributions. 
Certainly the way Miss Fields and your 
husband took over the publicity at the 
meeting the other night ought to help.” 

“You mean Miss Fields took it over. 
She relieves my husband of all those 
details in a way that is surely fine. And 
yet she seems to find time for visiting 
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to sound like those women behind us 
this afternoon. But I’m truly interested 
in both the Hefflingers. I’ve kno mn) 
them since they were girls just a little 
older than I. Then, too, I feel rather)»: 
responsible because I apoeued Mis: | ih 
Blanche chairman of the committee tee) | 
organize some volunteer help for Miss i 
Fields. It seems Blanche began taking] ” 
too much authority upon herself. Misp| : 
Fields just put her arm around her i} i 
the kindest pose way and said, ‘Mis)| 
Blanche, you’re one of my favorite peo. 
ple, but you’ll have to realize you can! 
order me around.’” 

“Oh, no!—If Miss Blanche told you 
of course it must be true.” | 

“Blanche was delighted. She said ie 
wished Ethel were more like that— 
no fun living with a doormat.” 

“Without realizing that she may hav’ 
helped make poor Miss Ethel a door 
mat!” 

“T wasn’t sure I could carry the thin: 
off as well as Miss Fields, so I suggeste» 
that when Ethel returns she might tr 
to get/her to stand on her own fee 
better.” 

As we reached our door, Mrs. Hedge’ 
paused before going on toward her ow ' 
home. “It’s been a lovely afternooy 
hasn’t it? A service in the middle an» 
gossip at both ends.” 

“With a slight difference in the spir:) 
of the gossip, I hope!” 
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pted Child 


Yur son, now 21 years old, was adopted 
us when he was only eight weeks old. 
. or seven weeks ago my husband and 
or the first time, told him that he was 
adopted child. I had felt that after all 
t we did for him he would have some 
oreciation and, at least, thank us. The 
‘t is that he hasn’t mentioned the matter 
ze since he was told. 


Are you setting yourself up as some- 
what of a martyr? Are you feeling that 
you have made tremendous sacrifices 
through the years, all on a one-sided 
basis? Do you feel that you have put 
the young man under heavy obligation 
to you—that he owes you the equiva- 
lent of the national debt? Well, does 
he, really? 

The parent-child relationship is a 
give-and-take. Who gives more and 
who receives more? It usually appears 
on the surface that the parents have 
given on a mighty scale—that the child 
has been somewhat of a parasite—but 
that is a badly distorted picture. Why 
do childless couples yearn for a child? 
Why is the demand for babies to be 
adopted always so much greater than 
the supply? The answer is that the 
child has something to give which 
grown-up people very much want. And 
adults learn as much, or more, from 
children than they can ever teach. 

Now, of course, a child does owe 
much to his parents. But they also owe 
a lot to him. He has enriched their 
lives as they have guided him. It surely 
would not have been out of order for 
this young man to have expressed some 
appreciation. But have you spoken 
your appreciation? Or have you taken 
it for granted? Did you rear him in a 
glum, matter-of-fact, inexpressive at- 
mosphere? If so, he is simply living up 
to it. 
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rsonal Problem Clinic 


It was a mistake to keep this boy in 
ignorance of his true status all these 
years. An adopted child should have 
the matter explained to him as soon as 
he is able to comprehend. Otherwise, 
others will get their word in first. Every 
community has its quota of long noses 
and loose tongues. Perhaps he has had 
the story for a number of years—pos- 
sibly in garbled form—and has felt that 
he was being deceived. 

When a child is told of his adoption 
he should also be assured of the whole- 
hearted love of his foster-parents, of a 
natural place in the circle, and of a 
sense of equality with any other family 
members. 

It may be that the young man re- 
ceived somewhat of a shock when, at 
long last, he was given information to 
which he had a right long ago, and he 
may feel that he has been done an in- 
justice. But, more likely, he is simply 
taking the whole matter in stride—an 
indication that he is well-balanced, sees 
life’s meaning, and is looking toward 
the future in a commendable way. 


Delinquency 


Is delinquency among young people in- 


creasing, or is there no more than ever? 


A recent statement by J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, shows that offenses by 
young people and arrests among youth 
are still on the increase. The age at 
which most arrests are made is now 17, 
with 18 closely following. In the past 
year there has been an increase of 19 
per cent in crime. Mr. Hoover says we 
now have an army of six million crim- 
inals ranging at large, one for every 23 
people in the United States. 

In Canada the delinquency rate is 
considerably lower. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Explanation of Great Words 


The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. By Norman H. Snaith. Westminster Press. 285 


pages. $2.75. 


Revealed truth differs from human ideas. But it must be expressed in human wor 
hence these often get specialized meanings. Therefore, to appreciate the idea in 
central Biblical words, careful study of their use is necessary. 

Holiness, an obscure word to many, emphasizes that God is unique, separate, mys 


terious; He is God. It came to indicate how different the true God is from the false go 


Righteousness is basically the standard 
to which things should conform and by 
which they are measured. It has a strong 
moral meaning, but is not primarily con- 
cerned in the Old Testament with human 
rights and justice as it was among the 
Greeks; its starting point is the nature of 
God and what He requires, which is sig- 
nificantly different. In the prophets it de- 
veloped into a special concern for the wel- 
fare of the poor and helpless. This was 
carried further, into the idea of salvation; 
frequently God’s righteousness means His 
activity in saving and restoring His people. 

The word commonly translated “mercy” 
or “loving kindness” is shown to be espe- 
cially God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
promise, the dependable steadfastness of 
His love. In contrast, Israel’s devotion was 
fitful rather than faithful, but His love is 
unfailing. In fact, He always does more 
than He promises or man expects. 

Finally, New Testament terms get their 
distinctive meaning partly from the Old 
Testament and its translation into Greek; 
the usage there helps more in understand- 
ing them than does classical or contem- 
porary Greek. Justification and other 
teachings are discussed on this basis. 

These linguistic studies are rather de- 
tailed, and sometimes rather difficult. But 
they give rewarding insights into Biblical 
teaching. Harotp L. CREAGER 


Church and Radio 


Manual of Gospel Broadcasting. By Wendell 


P. Loveless. Moody Press. 352 pages. $3.50. 
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In almost all Hooper ratings of radi 
shows across the country, those whic’! 


successful radio religious program. if 
A very few seminaries are offering a li)! 
tle glimpse into the radio technique. Pen 
haps one or two are offering a real radii 
technique course, Pastoral institutes arf 
now being set up in various parts of th: 
country, offering two- and _ three-de 
periods. These are steps in the right direc}! 
tion. : 
The second reason the average chure 
program gets a low rating is that th 
church at large has not been willing + 
put into radio the amount of money whic 
the well-balanced program demands. Hew | 
and there will be found individual cor 
gregations which are doing a very gocl, 
job; but this is not common. 
Among the earliest of church broadcas’ } 
ing was that of the Moody Bible Institut / 
For more than 20 years the Institute hi 
been preparing broadcasts and for a fr} 
20 years Wendell P. Loveless has been tl} 
director. In that time his staff has growr} 
from two to 150; the maximum time his} 
increased from five hours to a full-tine } 


The Lutherie. 
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ight broadcasting program. 

ut of the experience of a score of years 
has written the first full account of 
rch radio. The book has been prepared 
use as a text for seminary students. 
bh a minimum of technical terminology, 
® exceedingly practical. Pastors who are 
7 broadcasting will find the book help- 
Atrorp R. Naus 


rst-century Christianity 


nto the Arena. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. 
lins (London and Glasgow). 284 pages. 
0. 
Jnearthing the relatively little that can 
known about the first centuries after 
rist is a task beyond most of us. Now 
> curiosity can be satisfied with little 
ort. Into the Arena gives in brief and 
cy readable form the facts and legends 
out early Christians. The 56 short chap- 
*s include enough of the history of Rome 
d the lives of such men as Virgil and 
iny to give background. The catacombs, 
e persecutions, all of it is here, with fact 
d legend carefully distinguished. 
For whom should this book be useful? 
ayone should thoroughly enjoy reading 
It is illustrated; the language is simple 
ough for older children. It would be 
ry helpful to teachers of all ages, a 
urce of information as well as of stories 
r telling. Many passages, such as the 
ul of Jerusalem, are good for reading 
oud. This book belongs on our shelves 
side such old favorites as Hurlbut’s 
ory of the Bible. Marsgory BRACHER 


tewardship of Personality 


The Message of Stewardship. By Ralph 
aulding Cushman. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
6 pages. $1. 

The bishop of the St. Paul area of the 
ethodist Church has, in this little volume, 
ade a substantial contribution to the lit- 
ature on Christian stewardship. The au- 
or is in forthright agreement with the 
oposition that Christian stewardship is 
e practice of the Christian faith; and he 
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also presents and supports very convinc- 
ingly the thesis that the highest steward- 
ship is that of the personality. 

The Christian stewardship of material 
possessions he regards as important, not 
necessarily for the sake of possible money- 
raising implications, but above all else for 
the sake of the personality of the pos- 
sessor. 

Clearly, much time and the fruits of 
wide familiarity with the best of English 
literature have been put into the prepara- 
tion of this work. The presentation is well 
organized, under 77 topics, one a day for 
11 weeks. Well indexed and admirably 
printed, here is a stimulating book for all 
Christians, and a good reference work on 
a subject of great importance in Christian 
living and teaching. 

Greorce L. RINKLIFF 


For 12-14-Year-Olds 


Guiding Intermediates in Worship. By Estella 
Blanton Barber. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 176 
pages. $1.75. 

The period of religious awakening in In-- 
termediates will be quickened by the use 
of this book. All of the new interests 
aroused in boys and girls from 12 to 14 
years of age will be satisfied in the “live” 
topics of the chapters which include: Fol- 
lowing Jesus, Finding God, Appreciating 
the Church, Discovering the Bible, Explor- 
ing Hymnody, Living Abundantly, Work- 
ing for God’s Kingdom, and Becoming 
World Christians. The thirty-seven sam- 
ple programs which Mrs. Barber has 
planned are excellent for use in the Inter- 
mediate groups, or for the “One Room 
Church School” where Intermediates can 
lead the whole group in real worship. 

Leaders of Intermediates will find the 
first chapter on “guidance” and the intro- 
duction of the other chapters most helpful 
in leading the groups into greater reality 
and beauty in worship. The author has a 
real understanding of worship and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the age for which this 
book was written. 

BertHa A. L. WEBER 
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Across the Desk 


In a Sunday school, one or more ses- 
sions of which we have had the priv- 
ilege of attending, the superintendent 
was accustomed to say during the clos- 
ing exercises, “Are there any birthdays 
to be reported today?” Generally one 
or more of those present would come 
forward and be announced. Some- 
where in the transaction an offering of 
a penny or more per year of life was 
made by the persons who received a 
cordial greeting from their Sunday 
school associates. The brief ceremony 
seems to us a “token” of fellowship 
deservant of continuance and apprecia- 
tion. 

We suggest that it would be similarly 
in order in Lutheran churches every- 
where to call attention to two or three 
historic dates in each year, not by an 
offering, but by some suitable, inform- 
ing program. Oct. 31 is even now re- 
garded as the birthday of the Reforma- 
tion and is accorded distinction in Sun- 
day schools and congregations. Nov. 10, 
Luther’s birthday, is also of sufficient 
significance to merit recognition. 

But what is more heavily laden with 
significance is the presentation at the 
Diet of Augsburg of our basic confes- 
sional document, the Augsburg Con- 
fession. June 25 would be the dominant 
date for special recognition of this 
creed of our evangelical faith. June 25, 
1947, falls on Wednesday. The Sundays 
related to it, June 22 and 29, could be 
focal to historic and doctrinal presenta- 
tions, whereby the distinctive prin- 
ciples of evangelical Christianity in 
contrast with Roman and Eastern Cath- 
olic practices and claims could be pre- 
sented effectively. 
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It is our impression that the Lutheray 
World Federation, which has succeede 
the Lutheran World Convention Mov@ 
ment begun in Eisenach in 1923, : 
meet in Lund, Sweden, next Jun@ 
One’s imagination functions construe 
tively as the possibilities of June 194 
are “visionized.” Local, continental an 
worldwide consideration of the revela 
tions of God and the guidance give 
the evangelical churches combine 
suggest a program of lasting influenc@ 


A middle age revival 

Our curiosity was aroused last mont 
when a secular journal, which seeks 1 
print “all the news that’s fit to print 
reported the announcement of an in 
terdict on Tito, his associates in th 
government of Yugoslavia and other 
approving his party’s adoption of com 
munism. The attitude of the Roma 
Catholic hierarchy, Pope Pius XII cor. 
senting, was thereby not only clear} 
but militantly declared. 

Protestantism is at one with the Cath. 
olie Church’s opposition to Russia. 
communism whether its practice is i 
Russia or in America. The communisi* 
established by Lenin, Trotsky, and thes 
political brethren in 1917 was a form « 
atheism. Religion of every sort we 
attacked and the Christian religion we 
caricatured, maligned, and practical!’ 
suppressed by the authorities of th 
revolution. While this attitude of op: 
position may have been somewhat re 
laxed under the pressure of World Ws) 
II, and although Premier Stalin may bk! 
consenting to a restoration of the Eas? 
ern Catholic Church, there has bee 
no general renunciation of atheism, ars 
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suspicion of power politics con- 
aes unabated. 

jut application of “the interdict” in- 
ves a theory of authority which 
angelical Christianity does not ap- 
ve because we do not consider that 
- church has the relationship to sec- 
r power that permits it (the church) 
dissolve by decree the loyalty of cit- 
ms to their “powers that be.” The 
verdict, as it was applied by popes in 
> Middle Ages, absolved the people 
ym supporting their rulers. Its un- 
tified use revealed the danger of 
rmitting such power to reside in the 
pacy, and its application was for cen- 
ries abandoned. Its revival in Yugo- 
via definitely placed the Roman 
rarchy on the side of Western pow- 
s and in opposition to communism. 
Iso, use of the interdict revives a 
‘actice which has been long in disuse 
scause its employment does not essen- 
ally belong to an ecclesiastical power. 


leeds dictate budgets 
We respectfully urge the correction 
f a widespread error about pro- 
sdure from which our church suffers. 
Je are thinking of the kind of recep- 
on given estimates of costs that a pro- 
ram of activities will involve. The 
hort and terrifying word for it is 
judget. 

The recent Cleveland convention 
upplies us with the data for which we 
eek consideration. On the basis of re- 
eipts for the year ending June 30, 
946, more than $2,000,000 was given 
on apportionments.” It is probable that 
he civil year (January 1-December 
1) will yield two and a quarter million 
ollars. Besides this sum, which is con- 
iderably more than any previous 
ear’s total, there was an equally in- 
piring increase in the total of what we 
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call “specials.” Treasurer Beisler’s 
total for these is $2,185,133.89. A major 
portion of this amount was used for Lu- 
theran World Action, but additional 
sums were distributed to several agen- 
cies of service. Great joy prevailed 
throughout the Church. One fruit of 
the enthusiasm was a motion to set ten 
million dollars as the sum asked in the 
years 1948 and 1949. 

We do not understand that this prop- 
osition to double the sum asked was 
adopted. But that of which we are sure 
is this: that the opportunties for serv- 
ice open to the ULCA in these years of 
crisis will permit us to expend ten mil- 
lions in the Lord’s work and be assured 
that every dollar of it will be a fruitful 
investment. The proposition to budget 
the amount followed a survey of fields 
of operation into which the Lutherans 
of the ULCA have a call to go. 


My church 


A story was told us of an Episcopal 
missionary bishop assigned to a section 
of the American “Wild West.” One 
night he was held up by a robber who 
demanded his money but at whom the 
bishop laughed. “What’s funny?” the 
bandit demanded. “You are,” was the 
reply, “for trying to rob a_ bishop.” 
“What sort of bishop?” was the next 
query. “Episcopal,” was the response. 
“Why, that’s my church,” said the 
bandit. 

When we read the issue of THE Lu- 
THERAN under date of Oct. 23, our re- 
action was not that of either bishop or 
bandit. But we did thrill with justified 
pride because the news section of that 
issue dealt with reports from the bien- 
nial convention of “our church.” Divine 
grace, intelligent leadership, and co- 
operation are in evidence in them all. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Karl Henry, Everett Mitchell 
Address Rural Life Conference 


By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


Cuicaco—A rural life conference under 
the auspices of the National Lutheran 
Council was held at Springfield, Ill., Nov. 
11-12. The Rev. Karl Henry, of the Board 
of American Missions, and Everett Mit- 
chell, director of agricultural programs for 
NBC, were speakers. 

The Rev. A. L. Angersbach, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Nokomis, has been serving 

as Illinois Synod repre- 

ILLINOIS sentative on an interde- 

nominational rural life 

committee. This group set up a series of 

five conferences across the state during 
the week of Oct. 21. 

CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, Franklin 
Park, is dedicating a new church in No- 
vember. Organized in April 1944 this con- 
gregation has been served since May 1944 
by the Rev. Samuel L. Besecker. Built 


to conform with a colonial church whi 
will be erected later, the present stru 
ture will eventually become an education 
unit. 

Intino1is SocraLt Mission Society is & 
panding its work. Institutional work h 
been begun in Peoria. A hospice is und 
consideration for St. Louis. Institution 
ministry to children has been begun in thr 
Chicago institutions under the leadersh 
of Sister Geraldine Lewis. 

Curist CHurcH, the Rev. George P. Lo 
tich pastor, has distributed $500 to thr 
Chicago missions. Ridge church receive 
$200; Franklin Park church $200; and fl 
prospective church at Glen Ellyn $100. 

Miss DorotHy PETERSEN, Holy Trini 
Church, Elgin, has been recommended | 
the personnel committee of the ULC Won 
en’s Missionary Society for service 
China. A graduate of Northwestern Un 
versity, she is taking special training 
Biblical Seminary, New York City. 

CurcaGco CONFERENCE met at Good She} 
herd Church, Oak Park, Oct. 29. The mee 


The World of Justus Falckner 


by Delber Wallace Clark | 
Biography of First Lutheran Ordained in America 


Bold adventure, and daring sacrifice in Christian 
service pack the pages of this fascinating story of the 
first Lutheran pastor to be ordained in America. Clark 
wrote this biography after great research in the life, 
philosophy of Falckner and the locale in New York 
City and the Hudson Valley where he carried on his 
effective ministry. Besides being the biography of a 
great Christian, this work is a history of the religious, 
political and social developments of the early colonial 
New York. Clark has written the story in lively style 
for laymen, pastors and students. Cloth bound. 


Price $2.50 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C, 
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was held in connection with the con- 
igation’s celebration of its 10th anniver- 
y and of its becoming a self-supporting 
ly. Indebtedness on Good Shepherd’s 
onial church has been liquidated. 
SONVENTION of the Chicago Conference 
men’s Missionary Society was held in 
ly Trinity Church, Elgin, Oct. 22. Miss 
nes Christenson, just back from service 
India, was speaker. 
TERE AND THERE: Three Chicago churches 
- vacant. They are St. Mark’s, Atone- 
nt, and People’s. The Rev. I. C. Birk 
acting as supply pastor at Atonement 
six months. ... Speaker at the Sunday 
ening Club, Nov. 17, will be Dr. Oscar 
Blackwelder, pastor of Reformation 
urch, Washington, D. C. 


angelism, Common Service Book 
be Siudied at Fall Conference 


By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


IVANGELISM will be the theme of the an- 
a1 fall conference of Kentucky-Ten- 
see Synod, Novy. 12 and 13 at Hopeful 
urch, Florence, Ky. Unique feature of 
conference, as planned by Synod 
ssident Lorin Spenny will be the meet- 
ing of all standing com- 


INTUCKY-  mittees of synod on the 
NNESSEE first afternoon of the 


session. A special com- 
tee will report on a Common Service 
9k survey to determine, in particular, 
desires and needs of the average pas- 
and laymen regarding hymns. 
‘he Rev. J. Paul Rimmer is host pastor. 
YYNOD MISSIONARY women gathered for 
ir 13th annual convention at Paducah, 
., Oct. 24-26. In charge of Mrs. E. R. 
atz, Nashville, president, the two-state 
anization met in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Rev. Howard Wessling pastor. Theme 
the meeting was “We Answer the Call.” 
scial speakers included the Rev. Henry 
Horn, president of Marion College, 
rion, Va., and Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Chi- 
‘0, statistical secretary to the ULCA so- 
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ciety, and only woman delegate to the 
Cleveland convention. The treasurer of 
the synodical society reported a 25 per cent 
increase in missionary giving over 1945, 
and a total of more than $2,100 toward the 
triennial objective from 24 societies. 
Posstsiuities of establishing a mission in 
St. Matthews, Ky., an attractive suburb of 
Louisville, were discussed at a meeting 
Nov. 3, sponsored by the Louisville Lu- 
theran pastors. The synod Board of Home 
Missions and the Board of American Mis- 
sions will study the project which has been 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M 

CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M 

YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M 

J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, Deaconess 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P.M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 
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WANTED 


At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Refined 
woman to serve as Matron in Baby Cottage. 
Also man and wife qualified to supervise teen- 
age children. Apply: Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., 
Topton, Pa 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


WESTFRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary 


course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Gift Problem Solved: 


Se te Binge SYMPHONY POEM 
D SHORT STORY 
mcs in cloth—illustrated. 
Price, $1.60. prepaid in U.S.A. 
ANGELITA PRESS 
1836 Cimarron Street Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


eMarion College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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uppermost in the thinking of the Louisvill 
Men’s League for many years. 


the every member canvass and ti | 
were among the items discussed at unio) 
church council meetings held in Coving? 


tember by the Stewardship Committee « 
synod. Pastors G. D. Busch, Louisvi 
and J. T. Keister, Nashville, spoke. 
Lovuisvitte Lutherans participated in th 
second annual leadership training school || 
First Church on five Thursday nights, be : 
ginning Sept. 5. The faculty included Pat) 
tor Busch, dean, and the following teach 
ers and speakers: Pastors C. A. Robertsor 
Arthur Huffman, Edward Hummon aq 
Charles Strubel. f 
THE FIRST annual summer leadershi 
training school of synod was held on tli 
campus of Lindsay-Wilson College, Cij’ 
lumbia, Ky. Officers of the school includif 
Pastors E. J. Detmer, Nashville, and Hui 
man and Strubel, Louisville. Speakers if 
cluded Dr. Theodore K. Finck, Philade} 
phia, editor for the Parish and Chur» 
School Board; Miss Anna Stagle, repr} 
senting the Luther League of America; ail}, 
Mrs. Rudolph G. Schulz, Knoxville, Term} 
Livine For Jesus was the theme of tf} 
annual Luther League Convention at Cf 
lumbia. Four new leagues brought t} 
total to 20 in synod. Beginning next ye 
all contributions to the synodical leag 
by local organizations will be free-will i 
stead of on the quota system. Officers ji 
clude Mrs. Phyllis Messel, Louisville; Jeff, 
Martin, Nashville; Weston Rogers, Ludlo»| 
Ky.; Doris Gerth, Jeffersontown, K 
Eleanor Guderian, Virginia Huffman, Joy 
Petry, Franklin Morris, and Nancy Cauk: 
all of Louisville. New advisor is Pas* 
Day B. Werts, Newport. 
Briers: St. Mark’s, Auburndale (Lous i 


ville) is conducting Wednesday se 
ices until Christmas. ... Memorial Chur}: 
Louisville, dedicated matching hy} 


boards, wrought iron chancel vases anc 
“Christ in Gethsemane” window, Sept. | 
. Dr. Robert Kinsey resigned from Ber 
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r Church, Louisville, to teach at Thiel 
lege, Greenville, Pa., as assistant pro- 
Msor of Bible. . . . Louisville Lutherans 
@ebrated Reformation Sunday at Grace 
furch with Dr. Robertson of Calvary 

urch as speaker. Music was by the 
oir from Third Church, Dr. J. Earl 
aid, pastor. .. . First Church, Louisville, 
debt free on its 74th anniversary... . 
race, Louisville, has completed a $12,000 
jprovement program. . . . After erecting 
'$12,000 annex last year, the Louisville 
itheran Home at Jeffersontown is again 
led to capacity with residents. P 
-ound-breaking for First Church, Nash- 
lle, was held Oct. 27. 


ive-in-One Anniversary 


‘Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., 
slebrated a five-fold anniversary Sept. 
j-22. Within a period of five months as 
‘any anniversaries occurred and the con- 
regation decided on one observance in- 
ead of several. 

The congregation recognized the 85th 
nniversary of its founding; the 20th of 
ae dedication of the present edifice; the 
0th of Parish Deaconess Edith Baden’s 
ntrance into the diaconate; the 40th of 
’astor E. Maclay Gearhart’s ordination, 
nd the 25th of his pastorate at Luther 
femorial Church. 

The observance included a communion 
ervice, congregational reception, and a 
ervice of thanksgiving with Dr. Charles 
3. Foelsch, president of the Chicago 
eminary, delivering the sermon. 


yerman Conference Leads LWA 


ind Benevolence in Ministerium 
By Wr1am Expert, JR. 


PumLapELPHIA—The German Conference 
; leading all other Ministerium confer- 
neces in Lutheran World Action and in per 
ent of increase in apportioned benev- 
lence. By the middle of October, the con- 
erence paid $30,661.05, or 102 per cent of 
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its two-year quota for Lutheran World 
Action. Its benevolence has increased 20.6 
per cent, the Rev. Earl S. Erb, benevolence 
secretary, announced, 

_ An over-all increase of 10.8 per cent in 


benevolence has 
PHILADELPHIA 


been recorded in 

the synod, with 
52.8 per cent of the 1946 benevolence paid 
by Oct. 1. 

The Philadelphia Conference stands 
second in the World Action appeal with 
49 per cent, or $51,241.80, paid by Oct. 15. 
To the same date the Ministerium has 
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raised 35.6 per cent, or $331,440.77 of its 
1946-47 goal. 

“OBJECTIVE SECURED” has been written 
into the record following a recent Luther 
League rally here. Sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Conference league and the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s Board of 
Christian Education, the affair was slanted 
toward interesting Lutheran young people 
in the league. The result—400 in attend- 
ance, more than half of whom were not 
members of the church’s youth organiza- 
tion. 
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Bell and Howell Filmosound 16 mm 
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The Rev. Charles E. Keim, pastor of § 
Mark’s Church, in which the rally w 
held, conducted the worship service. 
panel discussion on the place of youth | 
the life of the church followed. 

A candlelight installation service f{ 
Philadelphia Conference Luther Leagt 
officers was conducted by the Rev. Wiltc 
D. Ernst, pastoral advisor to the league. 

A LuTHERAN MEN’s RALLY was sponsoré 
by the Brotherhood at Nativity Chure 
the Rev. Warren C. Johnson pastor, Oc 
24. Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president of the Philéz 
delphia Seminary, was the speaker. Natiy 
ity also was the scene of the 30th annive 
sary celebration of the Laymen’s Ce 
operative Association of the lLuthera 
Home for Orphans and Aged at Germar 
town, Nov. 7. Mr. Frederic G. Krap 
member of St. Mark’s, Bellefonte, Del., 
president of the association. A $3,000 gi 
was presented to the home following tk 
anniversary celebration. 

Dr. E. Srantey JoNeEs conducted a 
evangelistic campaign under the sponso1 
ship of the Philadelphia Council ¢ 
Churches, the week of Oct. 27. One of tk 
area meetings was held in Tabernac 
Church, the Rev. Henry B. Luffberry pas 
tor. 

ApveNT CuHurcH, Dr. Floyd L. Eichne 
pastor, held rededication services durin 
the week of Oct. 13. Dr. Fischer and tk 
Rev. Arthur Marcell, pastor of Transfig 
uration, delivered the sermons, and Mayc 
Bernard Samuel of Philadelphia addresse 
capacity congregations assembled to cele 
brate the $25,000 program of improve 
ments completed by the church. 

Briers: St. John’s, the Rev. William - 
Brandt’ pastor, held a series of service 
beginning Oct. 27, in connection with tk 
dedication of the new church. .. . Th 
Rev. William E. Nye was installed as pa: 
tor of Salem Church, Frankford, by pre; 
ident of the Philadelphia Conference, V 
Chester Hill, Oct. 20. . . . Dr. Erich 7 
Voehringer resigned as pastor of Taber 
Church, and took up his duties on Oct. 
as associate secretary of the World Cour 
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£ Christian Education. . . . Ascension, 
nantown, the Rev. Gustav K. Huf pas- 
completed renovations of the church 
ment and held a service on Oct. 13 to 
cate the results of their $8,500 im- 
rement program. ...A pre-Advent re- 
t will be conducted for pastors of the 
adelphia Conference on Nov. 25 at 
isfiguration Church. The Rev. 
srt W. Shumaker, a former army chap- 

and recently connected with the 
ed Lutheran Publication House, has 
pted a call as pastor of Redemption 
rch, Rhawnhurst. He began his work 
us growing parish Nov. 1. 


Memorial to Dr. C. P. Wiles 


The late Dr. Charles P. Wiles, widely 
known for his editing and preparation of 
Sunday school lessons, was the first man 
to be memorialized according to a plan 
recently put into effect by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Philadelphia Seminary. 

Known as the “In Memoriam Tribute,” 
the plan provides for the awarding of a 
certificate upon payment of $100 or more 
to the auxiliary’s treasury. A record of 
the tributes will be kept in a special book 
in the seminary archives. The first cer- 
tificate was issued to Mrs. Wiles in tribute 
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in future world political strategy. 
outstanding authority on international church and political relations, 
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to her husband. Dr. Wiles was an in- 
structor at the seminary and for many 
years was an editor for the Parish and 
Church School Board. 

Dr. O. Fred Nolde, dean of the graduate 
school, was the speaker at the Oct. 18 
meeting of the auxiliary held in the semi- 
nary chapel. It was reported the member- 
ship of the auxiliary has grown from 985 
in 1939 to a present total of 7,366. Mrs. 
G. Elson Ruff is president. 
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Pitman Has a Church 


By Adam E. Polcrack 


Tragedy, extreme difficulty, and 
daunted courage are associated with t/ 
new building of St. James’ Church, P 
man, Pa. 

The tragedy occurred, Sept. 23, 194 
while St. James’ union congregation wW 


preparing to observe its 50th anniversa: 
In less than an hour the entire chue 
burned to its stone foundation. Total = 
surance was only $8,000. 

Both congregations immediately beg 
discussing rebuilding. 

“If we build ‘union,’ I will give $5,” s 
one Lutheran leader. “If we build « 
own church, I will give $1,000.” Luther® 
voted in favor of their own building. F 
members contributed $1,000 each. 

But the decision created a furor 
Pitman Valley. The Reformed congres 
tion would neither buy the Lutheran sh 
of the property nor sell their own. An 
fer to buy the ground adjacent to the f 
mer church was turned down. 

Finally a young couple contributed a / 
which they had purchased for a new ho 
Then a member of the Pitman Evangel’! 
Church donated an adjoining plot. 

After three attempts the building ce:- 
mittee secured priority from the War F*- 
duction Board at Harrisburg. But th? 
weeks later the Allentown WPB ask! 
“Why must you build at this time?” 
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Informed that most of the lumber would 
be donated from tracts of timber owned by 
members, Allentown gave permission for 
construction. 

In July 1944 excavations for the founda- 
tion were completed. After one week’s 
work, however, bricklayers were lured 
away by higher wages elsewhere. Only 
one man promised to stick with the con- 
gregation. Members arranged a staggered 
schedule as helpers. 

Pastor Fred S. Blank arranged the cor- 
nerstone laying ceremony for Oct. 22, 1944. 
The Rey. F. L. Hemmig, president of the 
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Pottsville Conference, officiated. 

By the end of August 1945 members 
the lone bricklayer had completed | 
walls. Soon the roof went on. With - 
coming of cold weather, temporary sto’ 
were installed and plasterers began th 
work. Donated lumber was hauled tc 
near-by furniture factory and pews, p 
pit, lectern, and altar were made. 

A completed church was dedicat 
June 23. Estimated cost had origina 
been $35,000. Donated labor and materi 
sliced the amount to less than $17,000. 

The service of dedication was also 
of thanksgiving. The building is paid { 


Thankful German Sends Letter 
To Pastor of Quicksburg Parish 


By Witram E, EIsEensi 


WINCHESTER—“Today we found in { 
clothing coming from the USA, your < 
dress. As I think you had charge of 1 
labors with gathering and sending, 
want to thank you from all our heart.” 

Those words opened a letter which 1 
Rev. Stephen E. Schullery, pastor of 1 

Quicksburg Parish, | 
VIRGINIA °ceived from a woman 

in Kassel, Germany. T 
grammar was not perfect, but her gr; 
itude was evident. She had found 1 
pastor’s name on a slip of paper he put 
the pocket of one of the garments ¢ 
lected by his parishioners for Luthei 
World Relief. The letter continued: 

“Your gifts come to the right place. C 
house of Kassel is destroyed by air ra 
to 90 per cent. Only two of the twen 
two churches remained. We work hard 
our church life and are so grateful thir 
are going on again. 

“As thousands of refugees driven fr 


- their homes are coming, and so many f 


mer soldiers who cannot get homes in ot 
zones, you can imagine how enormous 

distress is here. It was impossible for 
to aid as we cannot even buy thread 

our sewing room. 
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Ve have worked hard in our church 
all these years, and now even more, 
are grateful that Hitler could not drive 
Christendom in our country. Things 
still very difficult for us, so many thou- 
1 houses in ruin, everybody wearied 
and tired. The food is not enough. 

We are thankful that after all the 
red you are helping us with real Chris- 
1 charity. God bless you all for it. 

“Mrs. Mary Luise Neubawm.” 

IRST congregation in Virginia Synod to 
3e its two-year Lutheran World Action 
ota in full was St. Mark’s, Luray, of 
ich the Rey. F. E. Dufford is pastor. 
preaching mission was conducted re- 
itly at the church by the Rev. L. A. 
tz, Cameron, S. C. The pastor has 
2n given a substantial increase in salary. 
ViorE THAN 700 pounds of clothing have 
en gathered by Bethel Church of the 
massas Parish for Lutheran World Re- 
f. Three shipments of food already have 
en sent overseas. A heifer also has been 
ntributed. Bethel Church has oversub- 
ribed its Lutheran World Action quota. 
ie church and parsonage have been re- 
inted. In the same parish, St. Luke’s 
1urch also has been painted and electric 
hts installed. The Rev. Rudolf Ludwig 
pastor. 

Mrretincs of the New Market and the 
inchester conferences were held recently. 
ie New Market gathering was Sept. 5-6, 
Morning Star Church of the Orkney 


Springs Parish, and the Winchester ses- 
sion was Sept. 3-4 in Bethel Church of 
the Gravel Springs Parish. Miss Amelia 
Brosius, missionary on furlough from 
India, was the principal speaker at the 
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Winchester Conference Missionary Soci 
meeting in Hebron Church, Madi 
Sept. 12. 

AFTER a fruitful four-year ministry 
the Shenandoah Parish, Woodstock, t 
Rev. John W. Mangum has resigned 
accept a call to St. Michael’s Parish, 
lumbia, S. C. He began his new w 
Nov. 1. 

Vacant for two years, the Warde 
Parish now has a pastor. The Rev. J 
A. Ritchie, China Grove, N. C., took o 


in the Toms Brook Parish is sponso: 
a lay visitation program in an effort to 
back lapsed members, and has furnis 
a recreation room in the Sunday sch 
building for use by young people in 
community. 

St. Peter’s Sunday school and the cli 
of St. Matthew’s Church in the same pa 
ish have conducted successful Ambassad) 
for Christ campaigns. The result: § 
Peter’s increased its attendance 14 per ce 
and St. Matthew’s, 36 per cent. 

Briers: The three congregations of t 
Edinburg Parish have purchased cassov 
surplice and stoles for their pastor, t 
Rev. C. L. Richardson. ... Dr. L. Ralf 
Tabor of Washington, D. C., spoke at f 
New Market Conference Reformati 
rally, Oct. 27... . Construction of a $12,0 
parsonage for the Forestville Parish, 
Jackson, is about two-thirds complete b 
has been delayed because of building p» 
orities. Pastor J. G. Killinger reports fur: 
for the building were procured at t» 
services. Parish plans also call for » 
modeling Solomon’s Church. 


DECEASED 


Silas H. Culler 

The Rev. Silas H. Culler, 71, retired pw 
tor, died in York, Pa., Oct. 20. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College «! 
Seminary, he was ordained in St. Paw 
Church, Cumberland, Md., Oct. 22, 19% 
He served Trinity Church, Reisterstow, 
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for 13 years and Seven Valleys Par- 
Pa., for over 21 years. Because of ill 
th he retired in 1939. 
2 was secretary of York County Con- 
@nce, 1920, and president, 1931; pres- 
@it of York County Ministerial Associa- 

, 1929; and necrologist of the Cen- 
@ Pennsylvania Synod, 1932-34. 
arviving is his widow, Mrs. Grace R. 
Giler. The Rev. H. Walter Webner, pastor 
@Advent Church, York, officiated at the 
Geral. 
i George William Enders 

ne Rev. George William Enders, 75, died 
@: heart attack at York, Pa., Oct. 11. He 
® retired eight years before as pastor of 
ioh and Holtzschwamm churches, York 
Binty. 
orn in Bridgeton, N. J., he moved to 
fk in 1879, where his father served as 
tor of Christ Church for more than 40 
irs. He was educated at the York County 
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Academy, Gettysburg Preparatory School, 
Gettysburg College and Seminary. 

Soon after his graduation he married 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Herbst, of Get- 
tysburg, and began his ministry at Argus- 
ville, N. Y. Other pastorates were at 
Union Bridge, Md.; Clearfield, Pa.; and 
York County. 

Surviving him is a son, George W. 
Enders, York. His brother, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther Enders, is pastor of First Church, Bal- 
timore, Md. - 

The funeral was held in Christ Church. 
The Rev. Gerald G. Neely, pastor, officiated 
and the Rev. G. E. Miller, pastor of St. 
James’ Church, West York, assisted. 


Anna M. Frankenfield 
While addressing a women’s club, Oct. 
14, Mrs. Anna Morgan Frankenfield, widow 
of the late Dr. Ira F. Frankenfield, former 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Tower City, 
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Pa., was stricken. Without regaining con- 
sciousness, she died Oct. 22. 

Mrs. Frankenfield had long been active 
in missionary work. She was president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania from 1924 to 
1928 and served a period as president of 
the Pottsville Conference WMS. At the 
time of her death she was a member of 
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the executive boards of both these organ 
izations. 3 
A graduate of Kutztown State Teachers. 
College, she taught school until her mar 
riage. Surviving is a daughter, Ruth, wi 
of Clyde E. Stutzman, Tower City. 
Dr. Israel A. S. Yost conducted 
funeral service in St. Paul’s Church. 


Mrs. Lela Y. Hall ee 

Mrs. Lela Yoder Hall, wife of Lt. Ce 
John Hall, retired army chaplain of New 
ton, N. C., died Oct. 11 at the age of 6 
She was a daughter of the late Dr. an 
Mrs. Robert Anderson Yoder. S| 
Surviving in addition to her husband ar. 
two daughters, Lela Elizabeth, and Mar 
garet Ellen, and two sons, John Robe 
and Charles Noah. 


Annie Lau McDowell 


Mrs. Annie Lau McDowell, widow of th 
late Dr. Samuel J. McDowell, former pas 
tor of Third Lutheran Church, Baltimor 
died suddenly on Oct. 14 at the home @} 
her daughter, Mrs. Hattie P. Burkholde- 
at Greencastle, Pa. She was buried Oc 
17 in Parkville, Md., Dr. James Oosterlir } 
and Pastor Paul E. Keyser officiating. 3 

Mrs. McDowell was born March 11, 186 
in Hallam, Pa., and was married April 
1881. She is survived by two daughter} 
Mrs. Burkholder and Mrs. Miriam Le 
Siegmund of Baltimore. : 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 3 
14. (Women's Missionary Society, Philad’ 
phia Conferences, Ministerium of Pel 
sylvania. Nativity Church, Philadelpk 
10 A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. 


18-21. Knubel-Miller Lectures. By Dr. Claret) 
_C. Stoughton. Redeemer Church, N» 
waukee. 

DECEMBER 


2- 4. Knubel-Miller Lectures. By Dr. Claret 
C. Stoughton. First United Luther: 
Church, Indianapolis. 


The Luthe: 
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A PICTORIAL AND WORD MANUAL 
JOF FORMS AND FUNCTIONS 
OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


@ @ 

An authoritative refer- . bs 
ence for Pastor, 
Teacher, Altar Guild 

Worker and Church Of- S ~ 
ficer. Written by an 
outstanding Lutheran 

scholar of church art, e e 
church appointments, 
church worship. Over 

200 illustrations. 379 ® e 
pages. Attractively 

cloth bound. ° e 
Price, $4 

e ® 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 


Paul Zeller Strodach 


One of the most complete manuals available on forms and functions of 
church and altar appointments, liturgical practices and ecclesiastical usages 
within the Reformation Church. Written for understanding and practical 
reference by laymen and pastors. Twenty chapters are devoted to furniture 
and furnishings, including the chancel, the font, the sacristy, vestments, para- 
ments and other altar hangings. Part II deals with a Dictorium Lutheranum— 
an explanation of The Liturgy, The Common Service, The Rubrics, Matins, 
Vespers and other departments of worship. A ‘‘must” book for Christian 
worker’s libraries. Ideal as a Christmas gift book to Pastor, Choirmaster, 
| Altar Worker, Teacher and Church Officer. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW THROUGH 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 


ovember 13, 1946 
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in CONCLUSION 


A NEWSPAPER reported recently that 
police must be on duty at a certain 
racetrack for two hours before a race 
to see that none of the horses is doped. 
If a horse gets a shot of the proper 
drug it runs faster, and may win the 
race. 

I wonder how this police interference 
fits in with the idea of free enterprise. 
The government seems to be prevent- 
ing certain gamblers from making as 
much money as they want. 

In general, the United States is 
throwing overboard the idea that any- 
body should be prevented from doing 
anything except those basic evil deeds 
which have long been defined and pro- 
hibited by law. Government regulation 
of the national economy is to be 
scrapped as rapidly as possible, as we 
try to get back to some kind of “nor- 
maley.” That leaves the field open for 
the smartest and strongest to win. 

I am skeptical of a social order which 
has no competent and authoritative 
referee. I expect some people to get 
hurt badly. 

There is, of course, something better 
than government control. That is the 
self-restraint imposed by conscience. 
In these next few critical years, when 
world peace and prosperity depend 
largely upon the prosperity and gen- 
erous helpfulness of the United States, 
the self-discipline of the American cit- 
izen becomes of frightening importance. 


IN THE SPRING OF 1929 there was 
feverish conversation even at some 
church meetings I attended regarding 
the current market price of RKO or 
GM. One man said he had mortgaged 
his house to buy Electric Bond and 
Share, I think it was. (He lost the 
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offices, buying and selling sccartiell 1 

In 1929 we had an unusually seven 
attack of human nature, but the diseagy 
is chronic. An industrial concern trié! 
to push its profits through the ceilin 
and a labor union tries to run up wagi 
to impossible levels. Or an individu 
tries to get in on a good thing, in Wa 
Street or at Pimlico track. 

And this whole business isn’t some 
thing Christianity is not concerne 
about. The relations we establish amor 
one another in our daily lives are 
final test of the quality of our belie 
If disciplined Christian personality pre 
vailed in all relationships of life, w 
would have little need for governmer 
And government can never achiey 
any success in keeping the people’s a 
fairs on an even keel unless the peop 
have character, principles, faith. ; 

THE NEXT FEW YEARS will be a terri” 
testing of the moral fiber of Americar 
Every individual will count in the & 
squeeze play ahead. American life h. 
become enormously complex, the me 
complex social life ever known on ear 
Every act of buying or selling, worki> 
for wages or meeting a payroll, 
consequences in the whole national li 
Every) luxury or advantage secur 
through wealth is won at the exper: 
of someone’s poverty. 

To be thoroughly honest in all 
dealings, and modest in our persor) 
ambitions, and unselfish always will © 
required of us today and tomorrow |} 
never before. 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The purpose of LUTHERAN MUTUAL is to serve the human needs 
of Lutheran families — to enable its policyholders through cooperative 
action to achieve security to a degree that would not be possible 
through individual effort alone. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL will provide safety for your savings and a 
steady unfailing source of income in your old age. It will insure 
adequate protection for your family, furnish cash reserves for future 
business ventures, collateral when credit is needed and absolute 
freedom from investment loss. Financial contentment will be yours 
when you let LUTHERAN MUTUAL life insurance provide financial 
security for your family. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL has a record of being one of the Lowest Net Cost 
Companies in the United States. Mail the coupon today for complete 


information. 


WAVERLY, IOWA e Founded 1879 
Send me FREE Copy of your folder “Plan Today” 


A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


THE REVISED STANDARD 
_——<_ VERSION OF THE 


= NEW TESTAMENT 


Te glorious stories of Christmas were originally written in Greek 

in the first century, A.D. Earnest translators and scribes have pre- 
served these writings through the centuries and have made them 
available to people of many languages. 

The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, the most 
recent authorized version is the result of years of study by the fore- 
most Biblical scholars of America. To read the Christmas story in 
this new version in beautiful clear English, freed from archaic 
words and phrases, in large clear type running from margin to 
margin, is to experience a new, fresh joy in the familiar record of 
the birth of the Prince of Peace. 


Blue Sinding, price protected, $2.00 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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